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THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 

FEXHOSE who have observed the course of 
j this paper in regard to “the machine” 
will agree that we have always insisted 
upon the necessity of concerted action to 
secure political results. It is not the work 
or the organization of a “ machine” that we 
oppose, for the work is necessary and the or- 
yanization indispensable. There is a great 
deal of trouble to be taken in practical poli- 
ties, a great deal of time and money to be 
spent; in a word, there must be thorough 
and efficient organization, or there will be 
no adequate result. But that this work 
should be done exclusively or chiefly by the 
oftice-holding class is not to be suffered, be- 
cause it submits the control of the country 
to a selfish oligarchy—a situation which is 
obviously full of danger, and which every 
good citizen will seek to avoid. Now the 
couvietion and public spirit which oppose 
“the machine” can not safely be satisfied 
with its destruction. They must assume 
the work which they are unwilling that offi- 
cial selfishness should monopolize. A strong 
argument against “the machine,” and one 
that has been strenuously urged in the city 
of New York, is that it excluded a multitude 
of earnest and intelligent men from partici- 
pation in polities. Nobody could go to a 
State Convention, or be nominated for any 
position whatever, unless he belonged to a 
ward association, ofticered and managed by 
“the machine,” and in which a condition of 
membership was a pledge always to support 
the regular action of “the machine.” But 
10Ww that “the machine” has been deranged 
order of the President, will these 
earnest and intelligent men come forward 
und take the active part from which it is 
said that they have been debarred ? 

This is a question for every man who has 
angrily protested against the old system and 
lias cheered the President in his course. Is 
he willing to help the good work? Does he 
expect the President to purify polities by an 
order? Does he suppose that the work 
which “the machine” has done will do it- 
self when “the machine” is disabled? The 
argument of “ the machine” has always been 
that it was wiser not te touch it, because if 
it was once broken, it’ would be succeeded 
by something worse. This argument will 
be in great danger of justification unless in- 
telligent and patriotic men of all ages and 
pursuits use the opportunity which the over- 
throw of “ the machine” offers them. Their 
duty—and it is a great public duty, which 
may well appeal to the patriotism and en- 
thusiasin and ambition of young men—is to 
move at once and to associate themselves 
for action. There are hundreds and thou- 
sands of such men in every great city, there 
are some of them in every community, who 
have recoiled from what they think to be 
the dirty work of polities. But the work is 
not dirty unless they make it so, and every 
tlecent man who takes part makes it less 
alirty. 

The time is most auspicious for this reviv- 
al in polities, for this co-operation of those 
who think they have no knowledge and no 
taste for politics, but who “took a hand” 
against the TWEED Ring in 1871, and suc- 
They must do a little of the same 
work all the time. It is the condition of 
healthful politics, and the prize is well 
worth the work. The time is especially au- 
spicious, because party lines are seriously 
relaxed, public opinion demands reform, the 
President is resolved, the press in great part 
is sound, and “ the machine” is crippled by 
the President’s order. The Republican 
* machine” can not plead that it is essential 
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to party success, for it is plain that “the 
machine” management had brought the par- 
ty to the verge of destruction, and its con- 
tinued ascendency would have overthrown 
it utterly. Ifthe old engineers should stand 
aside with sneers to see how the new hands 
succeed, the new hands can truly say that 
they can not possibly do worse than the old 
have done. But those who rejoice most to 
see the President willing to lead in the good 
work must also see that he has greatly in- 
creased their labors. It is very pleasant 
and very easy to demand of somebody else a 
reform of the vicious civil service system, 
but the question of the moment for every 
patriotic citizen is, Are you helping to re- 
form it, or are you merely cheering the idea? 
During the battle of Bunker Hill the roofs 
in Boston were crowded with painfully in- 
terested spectators. But could those inter- 
ested spectators have stood with WARREN 
in the trenches, the redcoats would have 
been driven into the sea. The interested 
spectators of this fight can stand in the 
trenches. Whoever is not there, is helping 
the redcoats. 








THE CONSTITUTION AND PER- 
SONAL PROTECTION. 


THERE is a perfectly natural feeling on 
the part of multitudes of American citizens 
that it is a wretched government—unde- 
serving, indeed, the name of government— 
which will not or can not or does not pro- 
tect all its citizens every where and under 
all circumstances. This is a feeling just 
now ingeniously played upon in this coun- 
try, as in the Maine Republican platform, 
which declares that it is “the most solemn, 
momentous, and imperative duty of the na- 
tional government, by the exercise of every 
constitutional power, to extend its protec- 
tion to every citizen—native and natural- 
ized, white and colored—whether menaced 
by tyranny abroad or by political prosecu- 
tion, now shielded under the heresy of State’s 
rights, at home.” This is a misleading state- 
ment, whatever its intention may have been. 
It means to the general reader that the Unit- 
ed States ought to protect a citizen against 
injustice in South Carolina as it protects him 
in Mexico. An old Republican in Iowa, who 
evidently wishes that this could be done, 
but who, as evidently, has some doubts, 
writes : 

“The important question is this, Does the Constitu- 
tion place personal protection among the exclusive 
rights of the States?” 

And he adds: 

*“*Bacrnor has learnedly compared the American 
with the British Constitution. It is said that the com- 
parison has satisfied Englishmen of the superiority of 
their own supreme law. So far as this affair of pro- 
tection is involved, we must concede the point, pro- 
vided our Constitution has been truly interpreted. If 
Britain actually protects every citizen of her realm 
without infringing on or destroying the glorious An- 
glican privilege of local self-government, we should 
follow her example with cheerfulness and alacrity, be- 
fore we are compelled to do so by dangerous dissen- 
sions.” 

There is no point better settled than that 
the United States have no power of imme- 
diate personal protection of citizens in the 
different States other than that provided in 
the Constitution. The Constitution was the 
result of a compromise among States jealous 
of their authority, and it certainly does not 
give the general power to the national gov- 
ernment which the British government un- 
questionably enjoys. The specious impli- 
cation of the Maine resolution is that the 
United States have the same lawful power 
ot personal protection in Maine that Great 
Britain has in Lancashire. But the differ- 
ence lies in the essential difference of the 
two political systems. The British govern- 
ment is for England an absolutely consoli- 
dated authority. In its immediate relation 
to the supreme government, England is vir- 
tually what New York would be if, with all 
its present powers and authority, the State 
had national prerogatives. The limitations 
and distinctions of the national and local 
authority have been recently plainly and 
admirably defined by the Chief Justice of 
the United States, who has no more disposi- 
tion unduly to magnify State power than 
his great predecessor, JOHN MARSHALL. In 
his charge in the Edenton conspiracy cases 
the Chief Justice, speaking of the shocking 
crimes alleged against the prisoners, said : 

“However much you may deprecate the acts which 
have been described by the witnesses, the punishment 
of those guilty of them has been committed by the law 
to other courts than this. The power for that purpose 
exists in the government of the State, and under our 
political system the courts of that government can 
alone be resorted to for the trial and conviction of such 
offenders.” 

This is unquestionably by long and com- 
mon consent the intent of the Constitution. 
The “ constitutional powers” of the national 
government, therefore, do not extend to that 
kind of constant and immediate personal 
protection which the Maine resolution im- 
plies, and so far as the resolution tends to 
foster a mistaken although natural and 
honorable view, the declaration is mischiev- 
ous. To our Iowa correspondent we should 





say that were the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States now to be formed, with the lights 
of nearly a century’s experience, it is very 
possible that in certain essential details it 
would be very different. Von Host thinks 
the dual power of the Union and the State 
foolish and dangerous. But he does not 
deny that it exists, and those who are of 
opinion that the Constitution ought to give 
the national authority the scope they de- 
sire, should agitate for an amendment to 
that effect, but they should not indirectly 
allege or insinuate, as the Maine platform 
does, that the power already exists. 








SECRETARY SHERMAN AND 
THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


THE speech of Secretary SHERMAN af 
Mansfield was an able defense of the Ad- 
ministration, and with many of the excel- 
lent things he said all good citizens will 
concur. But his remarks upon the reform 
of the civil service can hardly be satisfac- 
tory to those who are convinced that 
change is not reform. Mr. SHERMAN’S gen- 
eral view of the subject—and it is that of 
many other intelligent persons—is appar- 
ently this: removals in the existing service 
should be made for cause only, and the va- 
cancies should be filled, other things being 
equal, with active adherents of the domi- 
nant party, who should then be forbidden 
to take an active part in the management 
of politics. This is apparently an improve- 
ment upon the existing situation. But the 
advantage is only apparent. The key of 
essential reform is the method of appoint- 
ment. If that is to be left to the mere dis- 
cretion of the appointing power, with the 
understanding that active partisans of the 
Administration are to be preferred, we shall 
be very much where we are now. “Re- 
moval for cause,” under such circumstances, 
is a very slight barrier, for the reason that 
“cause” is undefined, and is an arbitrary 
term, which can be very easily made to 
cover any removal that for any reason may 
seem desirable. Under the existing law, of- 
ficial commissions expire every four years, 
and those who hold them—collectors, post- 
masters, etc.—practically appoint their sub- 
ordinates. Mr. SHERMAN proposes that the 
commissions shall be given to active parti- 
sans, but that they shall then cease to be 
active. The sub-appointments will, of 
course, be made upon the same principle, 
and with a change of Administration there 
would be, as now, “a clean sweep” of the 
oftice-holders. 

There is no essential gain in this, because 
there is nothing that can outlast an Admin- 
istration. Moreover, if the places are to be 
the rewards of party activity, it is an absurd 
inconsistency to forbid activity to those 
who are proved to be the mast efficient 
workers at a time when the necessity of 
party supremacy is presumably as great as 
ever, and when they are put in positions 
where their activity can be most useful. 
As a matter of fact that activity could not 
actually, as it could not logically, be pre- 
vented. Again, what is the reason of the 
prohibition of office-holding activity in 
managing politics? It is that the chief of- 
ficers may not use their patronage illicitly. 
But if they are instructed, other things be- 
ing equal, to appoint friends of the Admin- 
istration, they will certainly use their pow- 
er to aid the Administration; and if A’s vote 
in a convention can be secured by appoint- 
ing his man B to be night inspector, “cause” 
enough will be found to remove C in order 
to make a vacancy, although the Collector 
will not attend the convention nor be an of- 
ficer in any ward association. 

The President has done well in forbid- 
ding the political activity mentioned in his 
order. He will do well in enforcing the or- 
der rigorously. But that alone will no more 
be a reform of the civil service than JOHN 
RANDOLPH’s emancipation of his slaves was 
the abolition of slavery. To prevent re- 
moval except for “cause,” and to prevent 
illicit political activity, and to put the pub- 
lic service upon a business basis, there must 
be some system, some principle, something 
more permanent than a well-meaning dis- 
cretion. The limitation of commissions must 
be repealed; there must be appointment to 
the lowest grade upon proved fitness among 
all applicants, and a sound system of pro- 
bation and promotion. In such measures 
the interest of men of all parties would be 
engaged, and there would be the beginning 
of a system that would survive an Adminis- 
tration. The existing abuses are the inev- 
itable result of regarding the offices as po- 
litical prizes, and those abuses will continue 
so long as that is the controlling theory. 
A correspondent of the Springfield Repub- 
lican sketches the outlines of an elaborate 
scheme which he asserts is favored by the 
President, and which has many excellent 
points. Meanwhile Mr. Dorman B. Eaton 
is in England, and at the request of the 
President will make a careful investigation 
of the English methods, upon which he will 





report, that the inquiry in this country may 
be conducted with full and accurate know]- 
edge. The subject is not one that is likely 
to be abandoned by the President or by 
those who are seriously interested in it, and 
there is no subject that gains more in pop- 
ular favor by ample discussion. 








GOOD WORDS FROM OHIO. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN’S views of the finan- 
cial situation, as expressed in his Mansfield 
speech, have received very general commen- 
dation for their general soundness, and they 
were certainly most timely. His conviction 
of the necessity and practicability of early 
resumption is shared by many intelligent 
men in Ohio, who, with the Secretary, will 
do much to raise and sustain the tone of 
the canvass in that State. A recent letter 
to the Cincinnati Commercial, criticising some 
of the extraordinary financial propositions 
of Senator MATTHEWS, contains so much 
truth, clearly and cogently expressed, that 
we gladly quote from it. The writer does 
not wholly agree with the Secretary, who 
had not delivered his speech when the let- 
ter was written. But there is entire agree- 
ment on the main point, that resumption is 
indispensable. “Silver remonetized” has a 
suspicious significance in Ohio, but we do 
not understand “W. M. D.,” the writer of 
the letter, to advocate the absolute remon- 
etization : 

“‘Confessedly, questions of finance are complex and 
abstruse, yet there are some things which, coming con- 
tinually under their observation, the merchants and 
manufacturers ought to understand. What is the mat- 
ter of trade now? Stagnation. What mainly causes 
this? Uncertainty. How? When a project of im- 
portance comes before the merchant or manufacturer, 
the harrowing inquiry confronts him, What will be our 
currency? Shall we go forward to resumption, stand 
still, or go back to inflation? Which? The more he 
ponders, the more he doubts, In the Babel clamor of 
schemes there is confusion worse confounded. The 
project isdropped. Thus a slow dry-rot is consuming 
our business life. 

“ Let us lift the business of the country ont of this 
slough of suspense. There is but one way—we must 
remove the uncertainty which produces it; we must 
retire the greenbacks and resume specie payments. 
All admit this must be done sooner or later. Why not 
now? The Gazette says that in 1837 the collapse of the 
paper and return to gold bankrupted the country; that 
resumption now will produce a like result; that we 
must wait for better times, and then resume, All this 
is fallacious. There is no analogy between our posi- 
tion now and in the panic of 1837. Then, in a single 
day, a vast paper inflation collapsed, bringing inflation 
prices instantaneously down to gold, without any ex- 
pectation of such an event, and, of course, without any 
preparation therefor. The fall of prices was ruinous 
to the debtor class, and, through it, bronght ruin upon 
all. Far different is the present situation. Through 
these long, weary years we have been approaching a 
gold basis, are almost there, have already discounted 
its effects. Prices and wages are now not higher than 
in the gold days of 1860. Were all our paper destroyed 
to-day, it would not sensibly affect prices. There would 
be temporary inconvenience. Soon this would pass 
away. The gold of the world would flow to us. Con- 
fidence would be re-established. The capitalist would 
know we were at the bottom, all uncertainty would be 
removed. He would put his capital in banking. Soon 
there would be a plethora of gold and silver and convert- 
ible paper—not interconvertible moonshines. Prosper- 
ity would revive. So far from 1879 being too soon to 
resume, it is too late. It is a dreadful thonght that we 
are to have another weary year of stagnation. We 
ought to have d th Perhaps it is 
not wise to resume now, at the opening of the busi- 
ness season, but we should resume next year. One 
hundred millions of greenbacks could be sunk in sil- 
ver remonetized, and two hundred millions funded in 
bonds. Let Congress authorize this. The Gazette says, 
Wait for better times, and then resume. But what are 
better times? High prices and rising, high wages and 
rising? Contraction then is to bring them down, and 
to bring the disasters of 1837. The opportune moment 
for resumption is in the hour of extremest depression 
—now is the accepted time. 

“It is a melancholy reflection that we have endured 
the pain of resumption, and the boon is about to es- 
cape us. 

“ Courage, Joun Surrman, courage! force resump- 
tion, and your name will fill a higher niche than that 
of Hamitton.” 

There is no doubt that this is a fair state- 
ment of the situation. There can be no 
real industrial revival until confidence is re- 
stored, and confidence can not be restored 
while inflation and practical repudiation 
are possible, as they are felt to be while ad- 
vocated by one party and evidently appre- 
hended by the other. The only positive 
step taken toward resumption by Congress 
is the law of 1875 fixing the day; and as 
the New York Republican Convention of 
last year truly declared in its platform, the 
repeal of the date clause by the Democratic 
House without provision of interest was so 
far virtual repudiation and a violation of 
the constitutional guarantee of the validity 
of the public debt, because the legal tender 
notes made payable in coin on the Ist of 
January, 1879, are valid and legal obliga- 
tions of the United States. To repeal the 
law, or, what is the same thing, to post- 
pone its operation, is to make the situation 
absolutely hopeless. Intelligent men who 
depend upon daily wages must see that the 
general trouble in the country is due main- 
ly to two causes—a false and deceptive pa- 
per currency, and unwise and restrictive 
revenue laws. These, breeding reckless 
extravagance and putting business upon 
an unreal basis, occasioned what is called 
“overproduction.” To the same causes are 
finally attributable the desperate results of 
railroad rivalry, in which is involved the 
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question of railroad wages. Perhaps one- 
quarter of the whole transportation busi- 
ness of the country does not pay expenses. 

The first and common interest of all 
sound industry and enterprise of every kind, 
therefore, is “to touch bottom.” Once back 
to specie payments, there will be the be- 
ginning of restored confidence, and with 
that will come the disposition to deal wise- 
ly and not recklessly with the whole tariff 
policy. It is now evident that the restrict- 
ive system has not enabled us to escape 
universal industrial prostration, and when 
that is clearly seen and understood there 
will be danger of a sweeping reaction which 
may be fatal to many of the best establish- 
ed industries in the country. It is not too 
soon to consider the changes that are desir- 
able in the tariff laws, and the most reason- 
able and significant demand in the Iowa 
Republican platform was that of “a wisely 
adjusted tariff for revenue.” In the same 
spirit of judicious hostility to class and spe- 
cial legislation was the declaration of both 
the Iowa and Ohio Conventions against 
public subsidies to private enterprises. The 
statesmanship that will heed these declara- 
tions as indicating a sound policy, and ad- 
dress itself to the details of executing it. is 
that which the country now needs. On the 
other hand, the statesmanship which antic- 
ipates a demand of compensation for slaves, 
or which zealously defends the spoils sys- 
tem of the civil service as indispensable to 
the national welfare, is one which the coun- 
try, earnestly seeking industrial relief, will 
heartily despise. 





JEFFERSON UPON DISPUTED 
ELECTIONS. 

No question ought to take precedence in 
Congress of that of determining a Presiden- 
tial election. We see with sincere regret 
that Senator MorTON, who has made an es- 
pecial study of the subject, and who com- 
prehends its vital importance, is seriously 
ill, and may be unable to take an active part 
in the discussions of the next session. The 
troubles that may arise from financial and 
industrial questions are tolerably clear, but 
the incalculable peril of a recurrence of the 
political situation of last winter warns the 
country that a lawful settlement of every 
question in connection with a Presidential 
election must be promptly provided. At- 
tention has been freshly drawn to the sub- 
ject by the publication in the World of a 
fac-simile of a memorandum of JEFFERSON’S, 
which was discovered only last April. It is 
without date, but it was probably written 
in 1800, during the debate upon Ross’s bill 
for settling disputed Presidential elections. 
The memorandum is brief, and begins by 
enumerating many of the questions that 
may arise, and proceeds to say that it is to 
be reasonably inferred from the directions 
of the Constitution that the votes are to be 
counted by the members of the two Houses, 
who are assembled for no other purpose, and 
this is the more reasonable because the con- 
stitutional weight of each State in the Pres- 
idential election is exactly preserved in the 
tribunal which is to judge of its validity, as 
the number of Senators and Representatives 
from each State is exactly that of the elect- 
ors of the same State. It then provides that 
the certificate of the Executive shall be con- 
clusive upon all of the questions mentioned 
that Congress may include in the law, and 
that what the two Houses shall not decide 
shall be expressly stated. If the vote of 
one or more of the electors of any State shall 
be judged invalid, the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of such State shall within an 
hour decide by their votes to which candi- 
date the invalid vote shall be given. 

Experience has shown that these provis- 
ions would not be adequate for all the emer- 
gencies, but the memorandum offers good 
suggestions. It does not, for instance, pro- 
vide for deciding a contest between two or 
more Executive claimants in a State, which 
is a fundamental point. The great apostle 
of State sovereignty, however, acknowl- 
edges the authority of Congress to set aside 
the electoral vote of a State, and would in- 
trust to its Senators and Representatives a 
power in the selection of the chief Executive 
which is not in terms granted by the Con- 
stitution, and a power too vital to be rea- 
sonably inferred, at least by so strict a con- 
structionist. Indeed, the memorandum is 
another evidence of the free and easy man- 
her in which JEFFERSON treated the Con- 
stitution. When his own election was pend- 
ing in the House of Representatives he an- 
nounced the plainest secession doctrines, as 
in the Kentucky resolutions, and the great 
act of his administration, the acquisition of 
Louisiana, he frankly acknowledged was 
without constitutional warrant. What VAN 
BUREN says of HAMILTON is certainly true 
of his great rival, that he songht to twist 
the Constitutian to his own purposes. 

In the light of the discussions of 1800 and 
of the last winter it should not be difficult 








to devise a simple and sufficient remedy for 
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the obvious defects of the present method 
of Presidential election. The State basis 
will properly and unquestionably be main- 
tained. That being conceded, the various 
questions arising from the election should 
be settled within the State, and the Execu- 
tive certificate should be conclusive with 
Congress, which should provide a settle- 
ment, within a fixed time, for a contest. It 
is not a party question, and the peril of the 
present want of proper provision is so fresh 
in its impression, and patriotic feeling is for 
a time so supreme, that a more promising 
opportunity for satisfactory action may not 
recur for a century. 





PUNISHMENT AND PRISONS. 


THE startling report of the abuses in the 
Maryland almshouses glances at some of the 
jails in that State. But those of every State 
demand much more than a glance; and we 
are very glad that just at this time HERBERT 
SPENCER’S essay upon “ Prisen Ethics” has 
been separately issued by D. APPLETON & 
Co., under the auspices of a number of gen- 
tlemen who are interested in the vital sub- 
ject of prison reform. The work that JoHn 
Howakb began, and the crying necessity of 
which his devoted labors revealed, was re- 
ally continued, in another way, ‘by Sir Sam- 
UEL ROMILLY, and now engages the most 
earnest attention of sagacious and practical 
men and women in all civilized countries. 
Miss MARY CARPENTER, who died recently 
in England, and who was not unknown in 
America, was one of the most intelligent 
and efficient friends of a movement which 
is in every aspect one of the highest human- 
ity, and therefore of the public welfare. The 
brief and excellent preface which accom- 
panies the present edition of this essay states 
its necessity and its purport very plainly. 
The function of government, in Mr. SPEN- 
CER’S view, and in that of the wisest mod- 
ern thinkers, is the enforcement of justice 
and the punishment of crime. It is, in oth- 
er words, a mutual guarantee of individual 
liberty. The measure of the efficiency of 
civil institutions is the success with which 
they accomplish this result. The treatment 
of offenders against this equal liberty—that 
is, of criminals of every degree—is evidently 
one of the most vital offices of government. 
Yet there is no subject of the kind upon 
which there is greater ignorance or cruder 
speculation. 

It is in its nature a disagreeable subject. 
It is but a century this very year since How- 
ARD made his tour of the English jails. The 
condition of such places in London, and their 
necessary effect upon morals, may be seen in 
FIELDING’s novels and in other tales of the 
time. They were dens of filth and disease, 
nurseries of crime and despair, and utterly 
beneath the interest or care of decent and 
intelligent society. Public opinion held 
that offenders were to be imprisoned and 
hanged, and the more that were hanged, the 
more vermin were cleared out of the world. 
Protection to society, in its safety, its mor- 
als, and its purse, as involved in justice to 
the criminal, was a thought that was prac- 
tically unknown. There has been a great 
change, and the question of prison reform, 
in the entire scope of its relation to society, 
has become one of the commanding inter- 
ests of modern benevolence and intelligence. 
Yet still, as the preface to the essay says, we 
have no such thing as a rational and defi- 
nite ethical code to be followed in the treat- 
ment of convicts. 

Prison discipline is usually regarded from 
the point of severity or of sentimentality. 
General feeling is largely divided between 
those who think that the severer the pun- 
ishment the better, and those who grieve 
that any body should be punished for any 
thing. In this conflict of feeling, a fixed 
and judicious system is very difficult, and 
the preface, signed by many intelligent and 
conspicuous citizens in various parts of the 
State—ex-Governor Seymour, 8. B. RuG- 
GLES, CHARLES O’CONOR, REUBEN COOK, Sen- 
ator SPRAGUE, Professor YOUMANS, Vice- 
President Russet of Cornell, and others— 
asserts that while in New York, for instance, 
the three State-prisons are greatly improved 
since they were placed under the charge of 
the Superintendent of Prisons, and will 
doubtless be still further improved, yet “ al- 
most all the penitentiaries and common 
jails are still centres of evil influences and 
schools of vice.” Here is a work for every 
man and woman in every neighborhood. 
Each one of them has precisely the same 
call to put himself forward in it that Joun 
Howarp had, that is, the knowledge of 
the fact. And the work is of two kinds: 
first, the immediate physical and personal 
relief in the jail—a result that always fol- 
lows the evidence of the earnest interest of 
intelligent citizens in the condition of the 
prisons ; and second, an active influence for 
the adoption of a wise prison system by the 
State. It is to this end that Mr. SPENCER’s 
essay is addressed, and it will be found by 
every person who really wishes to do some- 





thing, and to do it properly, a singularly in- 
teresting and satisfactory discussion of the 
subject. His own interest is shown by the 
fact that when some distinguished friends 
wished to secure for Mr. SPENCER a position 
in the government service, that of Inspector 
of Prisons was the only one that he ‘would 
consent to take. 


COMPARATIVE BARBARISM. 


“A CANADIAN” writes to complain of our 
late strictures upon the Orange excitement 
in Montreal, and asks if the event of the 
murder there showed “ barbarism,” what do 
the recent wild riots in this country show ? 
Our correspondent will observe, however, 
that the point of our criticism was that, 
with serious trouble openly threatened for 
some days previously, no adequate arrange- 
ments were apparently made to meet it. 
We should certainly have spoken quite as 
severely of the authorities in New York if, 
after the warning they had received, they 
had not provided against the possible con- 
sequences of the Communist meeting. But 
they did provide, and no mischief followed. 
So in regard to the deputations that were 
to visit Montreal after the murder, we made 
no suggestion that the coming and the con- 
sultation should be prevented, but only that 
there should be complete preparation against 
the “disorder” that would probably ensue. 
The public opinion of the civilized world 
will undoubtedly hold the Canadian author- 
ities culpable if, with the experience of this 
year, they are not better prepared next year 
at the Orange anniversary, as it will justly 
condemn the people of the United States if, 
after this summer, they do not insist upon 
a more efficient militia organization, and a 
thorough exposure of the facts in regard to 
the relations of the great railroad corpora- 
tions with their employés. 

As to “ barbarism,” we frankly own that 
the scenes at Pittsburgh and Chicago were 
worthy only of the savages who in earlier 
years roasted and otherwise tortured the 
Roman priests in Canada. Riot and anar- 
chy are mere barbarism; and if it will con- 
sole our correspondent in his grief over what 
he thinks our carelessness and injustice, we 
concede that the history of a late week in 
the United States showed as much true bar- 
barism as that of the last hundred years in 
Canada. It was a terrible disgrace and dis- 
credit to the United States. But the force 
of the instinct of order, of which we have 
heretofore spoken, was most honorable and 
encouraging. 





PERSONAL. 


THE late MORTIMER COLLIns, whose biography 
has been so pleasantly and affectionately written 
by his widow, was a man of such physical and 
mental energy that he could walk thirty miles 
a day for a week together, and he confesses to 
have eaten seven mutton chops atasitting. He 
deserved his wife’s epithet, who called him ‘‘a 
splendid big fellow.” He was always at work, 
and the last eight years of his life, which were 
the years of his marriage, were spent without a 





holiday. Yet he never lost his boyish light- 
heartedness. He possessed, to quote his own 
line, 


“The easy strength that makes a joke of toil.” 

** He had,”’ says Mrs. CoLiins, “an almost mar- 
velous power of enjoyment, and he was not only 
happy himself, but he made every one about him 
happy. He put poetry into the most common- 
place affairs. He seemed to make life so easy, 
and yet he took such infinite trouble with every 
little thing—I can hardly say he took trouble, 
because he never seemed to make any thing a 
trouble; but he thought nothing beneath con- 
sideration, and he would be as much interested 
in the affairs of some poor neighbor who came 
to him for advice as he would be over the affairs 
of the nation, the latter being, in a manner, his 
business.”’ 

—A pleasant sketch of the early life of Mr. R. 
H. StoppArD appears in the September number 
of Wide Awake, a sprightly magazine for young 
folks. Thesketch is embellished with portraits 
of the poet, his wife and son, and with a picture 
of his library. The many admirers of Stop- 
DARD’S fine genius will be interested to read the 
story of his early days, and of the hardships and 
suffering the boy endured in the struggle for ex- 
istence. The bravery with which he surmount- 
ed circumstances the most adverse to a literary 
career, the constancy with which he clung to his 
ideals, have long since bad their reward in the 
high position he holds in the ranks of American 
poets. 

—Governor VANCE, of North Carolina, who is 
known throughout the South for the keenness 
and readiness of his wit, delivered a lecture re- 
cently at Ashville, North Carolina, on ‘* The 
Scattered Races.’’ He remarked that there were 
but few Hebrews in New England outside of 
Boston ; that the ordinary Yankee was too sharp 
for even these lynx-eyed dealers in ready-made 
clothing. “ Why,” said he, “‘ Brother Jonathan 
with a jackknife will in half an hour whittle a 
poor Jew out of all his hopes in ABRAHAM. It 
is a hard place where this enterprising people 
can not live; but there are few in New England, 
and [lowering his voice] none in Ashville.”’ 

—Mr. WrtLt1aAmM Loneman, who died in Lon- 
don a few days since, was the senior member of 
the famous publishing firm which, in point.of 
age, outranked all others in Europe. The found- 
er of the house was THOMAS LONGMAN, who en- 
tered into partnership with JoHN Osporne in 
1725—one hundred and fifty-two years ago—in 
Paternoster Row, the same site on which the 
successors of the firm have conducted the busi- 
ness up to the present day, At the present time 
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the style of the firm is LonemMANs, GREEN, READ- 
ER, & Dyer. They have published the works 
of the most notable authors of the last century 
—ScoTT, COLERIDGE, WorRDSWORTH, MOORE, 
SyDNEY SMITH, DisRaAkLI, etc., etc. Mr. WILL- 
1AM LONGMAN, just deceased, besides being a 
most sagacious publisher, was the author of sev- 
eral valuable historical works, and edited very 
many of the books published by the firm. 

~hecmann DaLE Owen, a son of the famous 
communist, and State Geologist of Indiana, is a 
learned, amiable, benevolent, and courtly old 
gentleman. One of his brothers, Davin Da.e 
Owen, was for six years United States Geolo- 
gist, and in that capacity surveyed and appor- 
tioned a vast extent of mineral lands. It was 
his custom to give free scientific lectures to the 
inhabitants of New Harmony, and shortly before 
his death he built, at a cost of $10,000, a fine lab- 
oratory, now on the property occupied by one 
of his nephews. When the Grand Duke Nicu- 
oLas of Russia, afterward Czar, visited Ropert 
in Scotland, he proposed taking the young Da- 
vip to his court, and pledged a fine future for 
him, but his father could not be persuaded to 
give up his son. 

—Colonel F. W. M. Hotiipay, the Democratic 
candidate for Governor of Virginia, graduated 
at Yale, in 1847, in company with B. Gratz 
Brown, ex-Judge GrorGe G. BARNARD, JOHN 
C. Burcu, editor of the Nashville Union and 
American, Judge CHARLES F. Sanrorp, of the 
Superior Court of New York State, Judge Ep- 
WakRD L. Sanrorp, of the Superior Court of 
Connecticut, and 118 others. 

—MEHEMET ALI, the new commander-in-chief 
of the Turkish army, though a Mussulman, is a 
Prussian by birth, and his name is Detroy. 
His personal appearance is quite prepossessing. 
He is about fifty years of age, wears a stubby 
reddish-gray beard and mustache, has a pleasant 
smile, though his face indicates hard mental 
work, He went to Turkey at the age of fifteen, 
and was taken under the patronage of ALi Pasa, 
the famous Grand Vizier, who saw to his edu- 
cation and promotion in the army. He distin- 
guished himself in the campaigns of the Crimea 
and Montenegro, His recent promotion took 
him completely by surprise. 

—Judge WILLIAM F. ALLEN, of the Court of 
Appeals, though mentally and bodily in perfect 
condition, will next year retire from the bench, 
under the constitutional provision which pre- 
cludes any one in this State from holding judi- 
cial position after seventy years of age. 

—CHARLES A. MINNIE, a colored boy aged 
nineteen, residing in the First Ward of this city, 
and a pupil in Grammar School No, 29, has just 
won in open competition the cadetship at West 
Point in the gift of Congressman MULLER. There 
were eleven competitors for the prize, which is 
his, he having received 585 points out of a pos- 
sible 600, or ninety-eight per cent. of the whole, 
He was over 100 points ahead of any of his com- 
petitors. He has been a good boy from his youth 
up. His father died when he was an infant. Two 
years ago, having a strong desire to obtain an 
education, he entered a coiored school in Forty- 
first Street, and finished a two years’ course in 
twelve months. He then entered Grammar 
School No. 29, and after a year’s hard work 
went out with high honors. When the schools 
closed for the summer, he obtained employment 
as a waiter in a hotel at Newport, Rhode Island; 
but when he heard of the open competition for 
a cadetship, he came home and won. He enjoys 
the respect and regard of all his teachers and of 
every boy in school. 


LIGENCE. 


DOMESTIC INTEL 

Tne Pennsylvania Democratic State Convention met 
at Harrisburg, August 22, the Hon. A. 8. Stenger pre- 
siding. A platform was adopted, and the following 
nominations were made: Supreme Judge, John Trun- 
key; Auditor-General, William P. Schell. 

General Howard’s command overtook Joseph’s band 
on the 19th, and at daylight of the next morning the 
Indians stampeded 130 horses from the advance camp. 
They were pursued by the soldiers, and, in the engage- 
ment which followed, a bugler was killed and an offi- 
cer and six men were wounded, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
Tue Eastern War: The most important event of 
the week waa the unsuccessful attempt of the Turks 
to capture the Shipka Pass, The scene of the battle 
is at the southern entrance to the pass. The village 
of Shipka, which the Russians abandoned, is discon- 
nected with the conflict, being two miles from the 
Russian defenses. After evacuating that town, the 
Russians fell back behind their redoubts. It should 
be understood that after the actions at Jeni Saghra 
and Eski Saghra, General Ghourko retired, unmolest- 
ed, by the Hainkoi Pass, while the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas and Prince Eugene, after extricating their force 
from the Eski Saghra defile in the Lower Balkans, re- 
treated by the Shipka Pass, which has remained guard- 
ed by Russian infantry and guns established there ever 
since the pass was taken, The attack was made by 
Suleiman Pasha, who has not, as was reported, joined 
his forces with those of Mehemet Ali.—A Russian of- 
ficial telegram, dated August 23, says: *‘ Our troops in 
the Shipka Pass have behaved heroically. The Turks 
only kept up a derultory fire. Three guns of a Turk- 
ish battery. were dismounted by our fire, and fell over 
the cliffs. The Turkish forces do not diminish. Our 
re-enforcements arrived last night, some having march- 
ed twenty-five miles and others thirty-five miles in one 
day. Our losses are comparatively light, but unfor- 
tunately we have many Officers hora de combat, The 
Turkish losses are enormous, Generals Dowschinsky 
and Stoljetoff command the Russians in the pass.”— 
Another Russian telegram, dated August 22, says that 
the Turks attacked the Russian positions from three 
sides simultaneously. Besides the assault on Shipka, 
the Tarks attacked Selvi, and also attempted to break 
in upon the Russian outposts on the side of Rustchuk, 
Rasgrad, Shumla, and Eski Djuma. Mehemet Ali, who 
commands in that section of the country, telegraphed 
to Constantinople, August 22, claiming that his forces 
repulsed six Russian battalions, recaptured th. heights 
of Seghardi, and also repulsed the Russians before 
rad, and achieved other minor successes.—A re- 
cent dispatch from Constantinople declares that the 
Russians were defeated and driven back with great 
loss in an important battle near Eski Djuma, twenty 
miles west of Shumla, and equally distant from Ras- 
grad.—Telegrams from Athens announce that an in- 
surrection has broken out in Crete. The Turks have 
taken tr 4 in the fortresses, and the Christians hive 
retired to the mountains. Two engagements have been 
fought, one in the department of Canea, and the other 
in Retimo. These, although unimportant in them- 
selves, only thirty-six Turks and seventeen Christians 
being killed, mark the beginning of a movement which 
is spreading into Sphakia. Greek journals published 
in Constantinople state that Thessaly is in a state of 
brigandage, ond exprens the hope that Greece will not 
assist the movement which has unquestionably com- 
menced there. 
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CLAMMING IN GREAT SOUTH BAY, LONG ISLAND COAST.—Drawny sy E. A. ABBEY. —|Sex es: 703) 
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THE LOST HEIR. 

!” “Good gracious! my dear, 
Right under me here.” 
«Wer Isn't that 


**Mr. Penauin, an egg 
Where is it?” “ Don’t joggle. 
“In the nest that we made?” 
fun? 

T built 
Extremely 
«* But the egg—are you certain ?” ‘ As sure as can be; 
So get ready this moment and start for the sea; 

There eat and grow fat, and your pouch fill with food 
Of the kind that will strengthen and nourish our 


t of stones, and you brought me just one 
small pebbie the day it was done.” 





brood.” 

Why, you said there was only one 
egg.’ 

‘Don't stand wasting time, Mr. Penguin, I beg. 

That ezz, youll remember, was laid, Sir, by me, 

Al hick that 7 hatch, you may wager, will be 

Worth twenty young penguins of lower degree. 


i the « 


‘‘Methinks IT can see him becomingly dressed 

In a little dark coat and a little white vest, 

With cunning wee flippers, eves wondrously kKeen— 

The handsomest penguin that ever was seen! 

At first his short steps I most carefully guide, 

rraceful and haughty he walks at my side, 

» a prince among birds, with his head carried 
high, 

And the sea-fowl who gather to see us go by 

Are ready, my dear, of sheer envy to die!” 





While she spoke, a small bird, much resembling a 


crow, 
Peeped over a rock at the picture below, 

And he danced like an imp, and he waggled his head, 

* And he grinned such a grin when he heard what she 


sald 


nd he laughed a strange laugh, without making a 


As he flew from the rock to the nest on the ground; 

And behind Mrs. Penguin he crept like a snail, 

And jerked a long feather straight out of her tail. 

Then as quickly she turned, he as quickly took wing, 

While she screamed, ‘Ob, you robber! you hard- 
hearted thing! 

Oh, Pet in, how cap you, how dare you, stand there 





wl made of marble, and heartlessly stare ? 

u see what he’s got 2? Tam mad with despair!” 
ill in vain did she threaten and shriek ; 

is off with the egg sticking fast on his beak ; 





\nd Pen remarked, calmly, ‘* Next time ‘twere as well 
lo say naught of your son till he’s out of the shell.” 
[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


AN OPEN VERDICT. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 
Actuor or “Taken at tHe Fioop,” “Drap Men's 


Snogs,” **Josuva Hagearpv’s Daveuter,” 
“Weavers anp WEFT,” ETO, 





re -arXr 
CHAPTER XXYV. 
MINE OLD FAMILIAR FRIEND 


Tue house in which Mr. Culverhouse lodged 


was on the outskirts of Little Yafford, a comfort-, 


able square cottage, with a long slip of garden 
between the dusty high-road and the shady green 


poreh—a garden where in summer tall white 
‘ilies. bush roses, double stocks, and clove carna- 
tions grew abundantly in long narrow borders 
edged with a thick fence of irreproachable box. 


Miss Coyney’s model cottage, with its green vene- 
tians and veranda, shining window-panes, and 
general appearance of having come out of a toy- 
shop, stood on the opposite side of the way, and 
even the perfection of Miss Coyney’s miniature 
garden did not put to shame the neatness of Mrs. 
Pomfret’s larger domain. Mrs. Pomfret was pew- 
opener, and had occupied that post of honor ever 
since her marriage with Mr. Pomfret, the sexton. 
Mr. Pomfret was in his grave, and the excellent 
management whereby Mrs. Pomfret contrived to 
make so good a figure and wear such spotless 
caps upon the profits of opening pews and letting 
lodgings, was a wonder to the housekeepers of Lit- 
tle Yafford. 1f Mrs. Ponifret had been disposed 
to impart the recipe by which she had done these 
things, she could have told it in two words—tem- 
perance and industry. 

The first of the snow-drops had not yet pierced 
the dark mould, but the shining leaves of bay and 
berberis, holly and laurel, brightened the long slip 
of garden. Bella opened the little gate hesita- 
tingly, as if there were something awful in the act. 
It that she was making a desperate plunge 
upon Cyril Culverhouse; but Mrs. Pi- 


she te 


NS 
Im callng 


per’s sad condition was her justification. 
She had seen him very seldom since that even- 
ing at the Vicarage when Mrs, Dulcimer forced 


i revealment of his feelings. It was a 
memory that had lost none of its bitterness with 
the pass and yet Bella yearned to see 
him, and was glad of an excuse for approaching 
] lm 

Mrs. Pomfret opened the door, and saluted Miss 
Seratchell with a surprised courtesy, She was a 
thin little woman, dressed in perpetual black and 
stiffest of widow's caps, which framed her 
small hard face with a broad band of starched 
muslin that would have been trying to the coun- 
tenance of a Hebe, and which made Mrs. Pom- 
fret’s complexion look like unpolished mahogany. 
But Mrs. Pomfret did not wear a widow’s cap 
because it was becoming or comfortable. She 
wore it as a badge of respectability. 

Mr. Culverhouse was at home. ‘He opened the 
parlor door at tlie sound of Bella’s voice, and look- 
ed out. 

“Ts it you, Miss Seratchell ? 
he said, with calm friendliness. ‘ Pray come in. 
Is Mary Smithers worse’ Have you come to fetch 
me to her? Iam afraid she has not many days 
to live.” ee: 

Bella’s eyes were rapturously devouring the 
room. His room. It looked like the room of a 
gentleman and student. Those books, piled row 
above row in the shabby old book-case, were his, 
of course. There was his open desk upon the 
table. His hat and cane were on a side table. 


him to 


ige of time; 


t} 
the 


Ifow do you do” 


There was no disorder—nothing squalid or un- 
sightly. 
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“No, I have not come from Mary Smithers,” 
said Bella, ‘I want to enlist your sympathy for 
poor Mrs. Piper.” 

And then Bella explained the sad condition into 
which Mrs. Piper had fallen—how in the hour of 
sickness her soul hankered after the strong meat 
of the Baptist chapel where she had worshiped 
in her youth, and how she would assuredly seek 
for comfort from Mr. Mowler, unless the Church 
of England came to her rescue. 

“I should have asked Mr. Dulcimer to see her,” 
said Bella, “ only, dear and good as he is, I do not 
think he is earnest enough to give hope and com- 
fort to a person in her situation, If you would 
be so kind as to call upon her.” 

“]T will go immediately.” 

“Oh, how good you are!” cried Bella, her eyes 
shining with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Culverhouse reddened. That little gush of 
flattery reminded him uncomfortably of his con- 
versation with Mrs. Dulcimer. 

“There is no goodness in a clergyman trying to 
do his duty, any more than in a baker carrying 
round his loaves,” he said, coolly. 

He put on his overcoat, and took up his hat and 
cane, and he and Bella went out together. That 
cool tone of his wounded her keenly. 

“ Are you still with Miss Harefield ?” he said, 
at the garden gate. . 

Bella gave him an icy look, The mention of 
that name was a second stab. 

“No, I have left her some time.” 

Cyril saw the look, and perceived the unfriend- 
liness in the tone. He put down both to a wrong 
cause. His face was full of care as he walked to 
the Park. 

“ Mine own familiar friend,” he said to himself, 
sadly. 

Bella found Mrs. Piper in better spirits on the 
following day. 

“Oh, my dear, Mr. Culverhouse is a saint,” she 
exclaimed, when Bella had seated herself by the 
invalid’s sofa. “ He has given me great comfort. 
He has not flattered me, you know, my dear. He 
does not deny that I have misused my advantages. 
I have not done all I might for my fellow-creat- 
I have taken too much thought of the let- 


ures. 
ter, and not followed the spirit. Oh, he is a good 
man.” 

“Ts he not?” cried Bella, delighted at this 
praise. 


“T shall ask Piper to subscribe double to all 
his charities. We have subscribed ’andsome, but 
we have done it because it was in keeping with 
this house to have our names stand out well in 
the subscription lists. I should like to give Mr. 
Culverhouse a sum of money, unbeknown to any 
body, that he might lay it out to my advantage 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steal. I don’t think I 
shall ever worry myself about the butcher’s book 
any more, Bella. Sickness has opened my eyes 
to the vanity of such petty cares.” 

Bella sighed, thinking of the harassed house- 
keeper at home. For the rich manufacturer’s 
wife such small cares were vanity, but for Mrs. 
Scratchell they were the serious things of life. 
With her it was not so much the question as to 
whether she had been cheated out of a pound or 
two of meat, but whether she could honestly 
afford meat at all for her children. 





“Mr, Culverhouse said he would call again 
soon,” said Mrs, Piper; and this gave Bella the 
hope of meeting him at the Park some morning. 

Before the week ended that hope was realized, 
and with its realization came another turning 
point in Bella’s life—a meeting of roads, as in 
the choice of Hercules, when a man or woman goes 
to the right or left, choosing the broad smooth 
road of inclination, or the narrow thorny path of 
duty, according as passion or conscience is ruler 
of fate. 

Bella had stopped later than usual one after- 
noon, Horne Tooke and Brougham having been 
stupid and rebellious to a degree that necessitated 
an exemplary punishment in the shape of three 
Latin verbs, and Elizabeth Fry having exhibited 
a deeper density than usual as to the intervals of 
the minor scale. These difficulties had prolonged 
the morning’s lessons until after the children’s 
dinner, and it was nearly four o’clock when Bella, 
thoroughly wearied out, put on her neat little 
black bonnet and bade her sullen pupils good-by. 

“T hope you don’t bear malice, Elizabeth,” she 
said at parting. “I am obliged to be a little 
severe about those scales. It’s for your good, 
you know. It can’t make any difference to me 
whether you know how to change the major into 
minor.” 

“And I’m sure I don’t see that it can make 
any difference to me,” protested the injured Eliza- 
beth. “Iam not going to be a governess.” 

“Very fortunate for you, my dear,” answered 
Bella, lightly ; “ for, if you were obliged to get your 
living in that way, you would have to be one of 
the poor things who don’t object to make them- 
selves generally useful, which means that they 
are to make all their pupils’ clothes, and work 
a great deal harder than house-maids.” 

And with this arrow shot over Elizabeth Fry’s 
dull head, Bella pulled on her gloves and depart- 
ed. In the hall she met Cyril going away. He 
greeted her with a grave kindliness, and they went 
out into the wintry twilight together. 

“T am glad you have been to see Mrs. Piper 
again,” said Bella, “ your visits have done her so 
much good.” 

“Tam very happy tohearthat. Sheisa kindly, 
simple-hearted creature, sorely tried by prosperity, 
which is for some natures a harder ordeal than 
adversity.” 

They walked on for some distance in silence, 
Bella looking thoughtfully at her companion every 
now and then, speculating upon the causes of his 
absent manner and troubled face. 

“T am afraid you have been working too hard 
lately, Mr. Culverhouse,” she said at last. “ You | 
ire looking ill and wearied.” 

“I have been troubled in mind,” he answered. 





“T am seldom any worse for what you call hard 
work, but I have had bitter anxieties since Christ- 
mas. Have you seen Miss Harefield lately ?” 

“No,” answered Bella; “she has plenty of 
friends without me.” 

“TI do not think she has many friends—in 
Little Yafford.” 

“She has the Dulcimers, who are devoted to 
her.” 

“Mr. Dulcimer is her guardian, and executor to 
her father’s will. I am sure he will do all that 
is right and kind.” 

“ Do you mean that Mrs. Dulcimer is not kind 
to Beatrix?” asked Bella, her heart beating fast 
and fiercely. 

From the moment he mentioned Beatrix Hare- 
field’s name in the same breath with his own 
anxieties he had in a manner admitted his love 
for her. 

“Tt is not in Mrs. Dulcimer’s nature to be un- 
kind,” said Cyril ; “ but I fear she is not so warmly 
attached to Miss Harefield as she was a short time 
ago.” 

ei You think perhaps she has been influenced 
by things that have been said in Little Yafford,” 
suggested Bella, eagerly. 

“T fear so.” 

“T am very sorry for that. I pity Beatrix with 
all my heart. But, deeply as I compassionate her 
wretched position, I hardly wonder that people 
should feel differently about her since her father’s 
death.” 

“Do you—her own familiar friend—suspect 
her of the most awful crime the mind of man 
can conceive ?”’ exclaimed Cyril. ‘She may well 
stand condemned in the eyes of strangers, if her 
bosom-friend believes her guilty.” 

“Oh, Mr. Culverhouse, how can you suggest 
any thing so horrible ?” cried Bella. 

“T looked to you for her defense,” he went on, 
without heeding this ejaculation. ‘The outside 
world might suspect her, I, even, who have seen 
much in her to admire—and love—but who have 
had no opportunity of knowing her thoroughly 
—I might waver in my judgment, might be 
weakly influenced by the evil thoughts of others ; 
but you, who have lived with her like a sister, 
you must know the depth of her heart; surely 
you can rise up boldly and say she could not do 
this hideous thing. It is not in her nature to 
become—no, I will not utter the loathsome word,” 
he cried, passionately. 

Bella answered nothing. Cyril looked at her 
searchingly in the gray evening light. Her eye- 
lids were lowered, her face was grave and troubled. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “ not a word—not one 
word in defense of your friend ?” 

“What can I say?” faltered Bella, with an 
embarrassed air. ‘“ Do you want me to tell you 
what I saw in that gloomy house? No, I had 
rather not say a word. Think me unkind, un- 
generous, if you like. I shall be silent about all 
things concerning Miss Harefield and her father.” 

Cyril looked at her for a moment with a coun- 
tenance of blank despair. She saw the look, 
and it intensified her hatred of Beatrix. 

“How he must have loved her!” she thought. 
“* But will he go on loving her in the face of a 
suspicion that is daily growing stronger ?” 

Outside the Park gates Cyril left her. 

“T am going the other way,” he said, abruptly ; 
and then he raised his hat, and walked quickly 
along the high-road that led away from Little 
Yafford. 

“Where can he be going ?” speculated Bella, 
“T believe he only went that way to avoid me.” 

It was not a promising commencement, but it 
seemed to Bella’s scheming little mind that Cyril’s 
affection, once weaned from Beatrix, would natu- 
rally turn to her. There was no one else in Lit- 
tle Yafford with any great pretensions to beauty, 
and a great many people had praised Bella’s deli- 
cate prettiness. So long as he was devoted to 
Beatrix, Mr. Culverhouse would, no doubt, remain 
stone-blind to the charms of Bella; but Beatrix 
once banished from his heart, there would be 
plenty of room there for a small person with 
smiling blue eyes and winning manners. 

This was the hope that lured Bella onward upon 
the ugly road she had chosen for herself ; and if 
hope beckoned her forward, jealousy as surely 
thrust her on with a fiercer impetus, and impelled 
her to do harm to her rival, even though that 
wrong might result in no gain for herself. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
CYRIL RENOUNCES LOVE AND FORTUNE. 


Cyrit CULVERHOUSE was a miserable man. The 
woman he loved, the only woman he had ever 
loved, was free to become his wife, dowered with 
estates worth ten thousand a year, and yet he held 
himself aloof from her, and shrank from any act 
which should ratify in the present the tie that 
had bound them in the past. He who should have 
been the first to console the fatherless girl in the 
hour of bereavement and desolation, to support 
and counsel her under the difficulties of sudden in- 
dependence, he whose heart yearned toward her in 
her loneliness, stood apart and allowed her to be- 
lieve him cold and heartless. The struggle had 
been a hard one, but after many troubled days 
and wakeful nights he had made up his mind that 
it must be so. Beatrix and he could never go 
hand in hand along the path of life. 

The cloud that hung over her young life might 
be a shadow which the light of truth would by- 
and-by dispel; but until the truth should appear, 
broad and clear as sunlight, he could not take 
Beatrix Harefield to his heart, he could not bind 
his life with hers: 

Did he believe her guilty of that last and worst 
of crimes—the murder of a father? Hardly. But 
he was not fully assured of her innocence. His 
mind had been wracked with doubt ever since 
that day of the inquest, when he had stood in the 
doorway and watched her pale, stricken face and 
listened to her faltering words, There is nothing 





that the human mind more unwillingly believes 
than a strange coincidence, and that coincidence 
of Miss Harefield’s purchase of the laudanum 
within a week of her father’s death by laudanum, 
had been too much for Cyril’s faith. Had his be- 
loved been @ penniless orphan, and no worldly 
gain to be had from loving her, he might have 
reconciled his doubt with his honor, and married 
her, trusting to time for the elucidation of the 
mystery that now stained her young life with the 
taint of possible guilt. Butin this case there was 
too much for him to win, and in every feeling 
that drew him to Beatrix he recognized a snare 
of Satan. Little by little he had come to know 
that public opinion in Little Yafford, and even in 
the neighboring town of Great Yafford, had con- 
demned Beatrix Harefield. Every detail of her 
conduct had been canvassed. Her late appear- 
ance on the morning of her father’s death was 
taken as an evidence of guilt. She had feared to 
face the catastrophe her crime had brought about, 
and had feigned sleep to stave off the appalling 
moment, or she had stimulated that heavy slum- 
ber in order to support her story about the lauda- 
num. Her suggestion that her father should be 
sought for in a certain room, and the fact that he 
was found in that very room. Her Jame story— 
obviously an after-thought—of the laudanum bot- 
tle in her mother’s room. The fact that an empty 
bottle had been found there proved nothing. Bea- 
trix had no doubt placed it where it was found. 
There had been ample time for her to do so be- 
tween the first and second meeting of the coro- 
ner’s jury. Then as to motive? Well, one need 
not look very far for that, argued Little Yafford. 
Mr. Harefield had been a tyrant, and had made 
his daughter’s life miserable. She saw in his 
death a release from a stern jailer, with the as- 
surance of wealth and independence. Every body 
knew—thanks to dear, frank Mrs. Dulcimer—how 
cruelly the wretched girl had been treated, even 
forbidden te visit the Vicarage where she had al- 
ways been so happy. And then there was that 
secret love affair which had been spoken about at 
the inquest. That would give a still stronger 
motive than her own wrongs. The more literary 
of Little Yafford, gentlemen who had dipped into 
old magazines and Annual Registers, quoted the 
case of Miss Blandy, an unfortunate young wom- 
an in the last century, who had given Henley on 
Thames, the place of her birth and residence, a 
classic fame by poisoning her father with rat’s- 
bane mixed in his water-gruel. 

Again, as to character. Every body who was 
familiar with Miss Harefield—by meeting her oc- 
casionally in her drives and rides, or seeing her 
once a week at church—was aware that she was 
a girl of reserved and even melancholy tempera- 
ment, from whom any thing strange in conduct 
or morals might be expected. Then, again, she 
was of foreign extraction on the mother’s side, 
and as such prone to crime, She was Italian, 
and with a natural leaning to poison and parri- 
cide. And again those stock figures of the Borgia 
and Cenci were brought forward and contemplated 
shudderingly in the lurid glare of their guilt. 

Some weak-minded persons clung to the idea 
that Mr. Harefield had taken an overdose of 
opium unwittingly, but this tame and uninterest- 
ing theory was scouted by the majority. 

“Tf Miss Harefield had not been an heiress, we 
should have heard a good deal more about her 
father’s death,” said Miss Coyney, draining her 
pretty Wedgwood tea-pot at one of her temper- 
ate symposia. 

Miss Coyney was quite angry with the coroner 
for not having looked deeper into things. She 
spoke of him contemptuously as a hireling and a 
time-server. 

Cyril Culverhouse knew what people thought 
about the woman he loved—for he loved her 
none the less because he held himself aloof from 
her. His love was deathless. Innocent or guilty, 
he must love her to the end. He knew what 
people thought of his beloved; knew that even 
kindly Mrs. Dulcimer shook her head, and shrank 
from familiar contact with her husband’s ward. 
There was no one in Little Yafford except the 
Vicar who would take the slandered girl by the 
hand and boldly demonstrate his belief in her in- 
nocence. He, so easy-going on most occasions, 
was firm as rock here. He would have Beatrix 
at his house as often as she chose to come there 
—although the all-powerful Rebecca would hard- 
ly look civilly at her as she waited at table, and 
although poor Mrs. Dulcimer was sorely perplex- 
ed by her presence. Clement Dulcimer was 
stanch, and defied his parishioners, whom he stig- 
matized generally as a pack of venomous scan- 
dal-mongers, whose uncultured minds, unable to 
appreciate the strong sound meat of literature, 
battened upon carrion. 

If Cyril could have had Mr. Dulcimer’s faith, he 
would have had Mr. Dulcimer’s courage. He was 
no slave of other men’s opinions, and would have 
snapped his fingers in the face of Little Yafford 
if all had been well within. But there was the 
difficulty. That stricken face of Beatrix’s, those 
wild, startled eyes—as he had seen them in the 
candle-lit room at the Water House—haunted him 
like an evil dream. He saw guilt and remorse 
in those troubled looks—the fear of God and 
man. Had he been a man who lived for himself 
alone, who had no higher aim in life than his 
own happiness, Cyril Culverhouse might have 
stifled the voice of doubt, and listened only to 
love’s pleading. But it was not so with him. 
He had chosen a loftier kind of life, he had given 
himself a loftier aim. He was to live for others, 
and to make the lives of others better than their 
own unaided weakness would make them. He 
who was to be the teacher and counselor of oth- 
ers must be, so far as it is possible for humani- 
ty, spotless im his life and in his surroundings. 
Could he marry a wife of whom it could be said 
in one breath, “She was suspected of poisoning 
her father,” and in the next, “Yes, but she 
brought her husband ten thousand a year.” 

No, It was clear to him that this fatal cloud 
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of suspicion must make a life-long severance be- 
tween Beatrix and him. Love might have bridged 
the gulf, but honor and duty held him back. He 
had not seen Beatrix since her father’s death, 
and he had made up his mind to leave little Yaf- 
ford without seeing her. His business was to an- 
nounce his resolve in a manner that would give 
her the least pain possible; but he knew the 
blow would be hard to bear. He knew that she 
loved him with an intense and all-absorbing 
“ Oh, God, if she has sinned so deeply for the 
love of me,” he thought, in a moment of horror, 
finding himself suddenly on the edge of a blank 
abvss of doubt, down which he dared not look, 
“if to bring about our union she has done this 
hideous thing! But no, I will not believe her 
guilty. I will pity and deplore her position, the 
victim of groundless suspicion. If I dare not 
sacrifice my duty to my love, I will at least be- 
lieve her innocent.” 

He remembered that little speech of hers dur- 
ing their chance meeting on the moor, a speech 
that had shocked and revolted him at the time, 
and had been a painful recollection to him after- 
ward. 

“Is it wicked to wish for my father’s death ?” 

Did not that question imply that she had al- 
ready committed the sin? Was it possible that 
the wicked wish nursed and cherished had cul- 
minated in the fatal irrevocable act? The doubt 
tortured him. 

He had wavered for some weeks, not quite 
clear in his own mind what step he ought to 
take, hoping that some new piece of evidence, 
some detail in the story of Christian Harefield’s 
death, might place the whole business in a new 
light, and demonstrate Beatrix’s innocence, But 
Mr. Harefield had been dead a month, the first 
snow-drops were lifting their pale heads out of 
the dark borders, the robins were singing sweet- 
ly in the lengthening afternoons, and nothing 
had been discovered to improve Miss Harefield’s 
position in the eyes of Little Yafford. Nay, 
rather, slander had grown and intensified with 
discussion, and people who had timorously hint- 
ed their doubts three weeks ago, now boldly de- 
clared their conviction of the young lady’s guilt. 

“How she can live in that big lonely house, 
with no one but her governess for company, is 
more than I can understand,” said Miss Coyney ; 
“she must be dreadfully hardened.” 

“Something more will come out before long, 
you may depend upon it,” said Mrs. Pomfret, the 
pew-opener, to her Sunday afternoon gossips 
over the black crockery tea-pot, with a sphinx 
squatting on the lid. 

This was the general opinion. Every body was 
waiting for something to come out. The serv- 
ants had doubtless been paid to hold their tongues 
—dark facts had been kept back by bribery. 
But the truth would come out sooner or later— 
even if Mr. Harefield’s ghost had to walk like the 
elder Hamlet. 

“Tt may be a very long time, but it will all 
come out sooner or later,” said Mr. Tudway, an 
old bachelor retired from the button trade, a 
creat reader of magazines and Annual Registers, 
and the gentleman who brought Lucrezia Borgia 
and Beatrice Cenci on the tapis. ‘“ Look at Eliza 
Fenning.” 

“ Ah,” sighed Miss Coyney. “ Very true.” 

She had the vaguest recollection of Eliza Fen- 
ning, as associated uncomfortably with beefsteak 
dumplings and hanged in consequence of the as- 
sociation; but she was not going to exhibit her 
ignorance before Mr. Tudway, who was disagree- 
ably self-satisfied on the strength of his stray 
paragraphs and unconsidered scraps of informa- 
tion. 

Beatrix Harefield was slow to discover the cur- 
rent of public feeling. The shock of her father’s 
death left her for a little while apathetic to all 
smaller emotions, and when that wore off she 
had a new and pressing grief in Cyril’s unkind- 
ness and abandonment. Her new sense of liber- 
ty brought her no happiness—no desire to taste 
the sweets of freedom, or to exchange the gloom 
and solitude of the Water House for brighter 
scenes. If her independence did not bring Cyril 
to her side it brought nothing. Wealth, power, 
liberty, were valueless without him. 

The slow days went by, and she waited for her 
lover to make some sign. At first she was in- 
clined to impute his conduct to a restraining del- 
icacy, but as time went on a horrible fear began 
to take hold of her aching heart. He was pur- 
posely avoiding her. She had spent her Sunday 
evenings at the Vicarage. Kenrick had been 
there, but never Cyril. She had heard Mrs. Dul- 
cimer express her regret at the curate’s absence, 
heard his excuses, which seemed hardly valid—a 
sick parishioner to visit, letters to write. 

“I should have thought he would not like to 
write letters on a Sunday evening,” said Mrs, Dul- 
cimer. “It seems rather lax.” 

“Do you think it more lax to write letters than 
to sit at this table talking of worldly things, from 
the last village scandal to the newest fashion in 
bonnet crowns ?” speculated Mr. Dulcimer. 

Kenrick was staying at the Vicarage. Mrs. 
Dulcimer had pressed him hospitably to remain. 
There was plenty of shooting in the neighbor- 
hood. Mr. Piper had made him free of the Park 
preserves, and there was good sport to be had 
on the moor. Altogether Kenrick felt that he 
might as well finish out his leave at Little Yaf- 
ford. His cousin worked so hard that Kenrick 
and he saw very little of each other, and Kenrick 
had not yet ventured to sound Cyril about Bea- 
trix. It was a delicate subject, and Kenrick felt 
greatly puzzled by his cousin’s conduct. Could 
Cyril be such a fool as to give any heed to the 
poisonous tongues of Little Yafford? Kenrick 
could hardly imagine such folly, but he found it 
difficult to account for his cousin’s avoidance of 
Miss Harefield on any other ground, unless, in- 
deed, it were an overstrained delicacy which held 
him back from pushing his suit. 





On the evening on which Cyril had arrived at 
a definite conclusion as to his line of conduct, 
Sir Kenrick dropped in at his lodgings, after the 
Vicarage tea, to smoke a friendly pipe with his 
cousin. 

“ You are not going out this evening ?” inquired 
Kenrick, when they had shaken hands. 

“No; I have some letters to write.” 

“Does that mean that I shall be a nuisance if 
I stay with you for an hour or two?” 

“Not at all,” answered Cyril. “I shall be very 
glad to have an evening’s talk, and my letters can 
be written better toward midnight than earlier.” 

“ That sounds as if the letters were important.” 

“They are important,” said Cyril, gravely, as 
he closed the desk before which he had been sit- 
ting for nearly an hour in troubled thought, try- 
ing to frame his letter to Beatrix so that it should 
wound as little as possible. 

“What a hermit you are growing!” said Ken- 
rick. “You hardly ever come to the Vicarage 
now.” 

“T have so much to do elsewhere.” 

“But on Sunday evenings,” suggested Kenrick, 
helping himself to a pipe from the neat arrange- 
ment of meerschaums and brier-woods on the 
mantel-piece, “surely you could spare an hour or 
two after evening service for social intercourse ? 
That is always the pleasantest time at the Vicar- 
age.” 

“T have been engaged even on Sunday even- 
ings.” ’ 

“Yes, of course, for a man who visits the poor 
there must be always an engagement. That kind 
of thing has no limit. Poor people like to be 
read to and talked to and compassionated. You 
can’t suppose they would ever say, ‘ Hold, enough !’ 
But you ought te have some consideration for 
your own health and spirits. You are looking ill 
and depressed.” 

“Tam not ill, but I plead guilty to feeling de- 
pressed.” 

“ What is the trouble ¥” 

“T have made up my mind to leave this place, 
dear as it is to me. I am going to write to Mr. 
Dulcimer this evening to tell him my intention.” 

“You must be mad!” cried Kenrick. “ Leave 
Little Yafford, just when fortune is ready to pour 
her favors into your lap—just when Miss Hare- 
field is free to be your wife? You must be mad, 
Cyril!” 

“No, I have been sorely perplexed, but I am 


not mad. I have deliberately weighed this ques- 
tion. Beatrix Harefield is to me the one perfect 


woman—the only woman I can ever love—but I 
can not ask her to be my wife.” 

“Why not, in Heaven’s name ?” 

“T had rather not enter into my feelings on 
that point.” 

“ Do you mean that you, a reasonable man, with 
eyes of your own and a mind of your own to see 
and judge with, are going to be led and ruled by 
the petty slanderers of Little Yafford—malicious 
creatures who envy Miss Harefield her ten thou- 
sand a year, and would like to think—or at any 
rate to make others think—that she jumped into 
fortune by crime ?” 

“I despise slanderers and evil-speakers,” said 
Cyril, “‘ but my wife must be spotless.” 

“Yes, in your own eyes and in the sight of 
Heaven. It can matter to you very little what 
Little Yafford thinks of her.” 

“To me individually nothing, to my office a 
great deal. The wife of a priest must be above 
suspicion; her name and fame must be unshad- 
owed.” 

“ Abandon your office, then. You can afford 
to do it if you marry a woman with ten thousand 
a year.” 

Cyril turned upon the speaker with eyes that 
flashed angrily across a cloud of gray smoke. 

“ Kenrick, can you believe for one moment that 
I took that office as a means of living, or that the 
gain of wealth or happiness would tempt me to 
surrender it? Ishould think myself a new Judas 
if I could turn my back upon my Master to mar- 
ry the woman I love.” 

“ Keep your office, then, and marry her all the 
same. Live down this slander. Stand up brave- 
ly before the world with your wife by your side, 
and let men say the worst they canof you. Your 
life and hers will be your answer.” 

“They would say I had married her because 
she has ten thousand a year,” said Cyril. “I 
should do no good with her money. It would 
turn to withered leaves in my keeping. No, I 
love her—shall love her to the end—innocent or 
guilty—but I will not link my life with hers. 
Every hour of life would be a struggle between 
love and doubt.” 

“Innocent or guilty!” echoed Kenrick. “I see 
you are as bad as the rest. I should not have 
thought that possible. You have quite made up 
your mind, then, Cyril? You abandon all hope 
of winning Miss Harefield ” 

“ Entirely.” 

“So be it,” said Kenrick. 
of other things.” 

Though Sir Kenrick proposed a change of con- 
versation, he was curiously silent and absent for 
the next half hour, and gave Cyril ample leisure 
for thought. The two young men sat smoking 
and looking at the fire as they had done on many 
a previous evening, each wrapped in his own 
thoughts. When the clock in the hall struck 
ten, Sir Kenrick emptied the ashes out of his pipe 
and put it back in its proper place on the mantel- 


“Then let us talk 


piece. 

“ Well, good-night, old fellow,” he said, in the 
usual careless style. “‘ How soon do you think of 
leaving this place ?” 

“Before the end of the week.” 

“ That’s sudden.” 

“ Yes, but remember what the Giaour said— 


* Better to sink beneath the shock 
Than moulder piece-meal on the rock.’ 


Painful partings can not be too sudden.” 
“ You will inconvenience Mr. Dulcimer.” 
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“Not much. He got on without a curate for 
six months before I came.” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“To Bridford.” 

“A horrible manufacturing hole !” exclaimed 
Sir Kenrick. 

“‘ A place where there is good work to be done 
by any man strong enough to do it.” 

“Oh, you are mad, Cyril; that is all—a fanatic. 
No fakir with shriveled arms was ever worse. 
But I wish you well, dear fellow, wherever you 
go.” 

Kenrick went away wondering at his cousin’s 
foolishness. He did not know how far things 
had gone between Cyril and Beatrix, or he might 
have wondered still more. He thought Cyril 
might have won Miss Harefield by trying. He 
did not know she was already won. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.) 


“ONE OF THOSE CITY 
FELLOWS.” 


Ovr engraving on page 701 takes the reader 
back a hundred years or so, and introduces him 
to a country gentleman returning home, with two 
blooming daughters, from the village church, 
whose spire is seen just over the brow of a hill. 
The old gentleman does not seem to be particu- 
larly gratified at the appearance of a dandy from 
the city, rigged out in the fantastic fashion of the 
day, and bowing to the young ladies. As they 
appear to regard him with interest, however, the 
unconcealed paternal contempt affords him little 
concern, 





CLAMMING IN THE GREAT 
SOUTH BAY. 


Between the southern shore of Long Island 
and the narrow strip of fine white sand known 
as Fire Island Beach lies the Great South Bay, 
nearly a hundred miles in length and varying 
from two to five miles in breadth. Through the 
sandy strip there are occasional openings to the 
ocean, This bay affords one of the most exten- 
sive and productive clamming preserves on the 
American coast, and it was here that Mr. ABpBry 
made the graphic and interesting sketches given 
on page 700, from which the reader can form an 
idea of the methods employed in taking clams 
for the markets of New York and other cities. 

The trade in clams is enormous and constant- 
ly increasing. Millions are sold every year in 
New York alone, and it is estimated that the 
number of clams annually consumed in the coun- 
try reaches nearly 50,000,000, There are many 
ways of cooking clams. The clam-roast and the 
clam-bake are in prime favor at the sea-side re- 
sorts all along our eastern coast; but these are 
chiefly for out-of-door entertainments. There are 
several excellent recipes for clam chowder in Mrs. 
Henprrson’s Practical Cooking and Dinner Giv- 
ing, recently published by Harper & Broruers. 
We give two of them: 

“Put fifty clams on the fire in their own liquor, 
with a little salt. When they have boiled about three 
minutes, strain them, and return the liquor to the fire. 
Chop a medium-sized onion (two ounces) into small 
pieces, and cut six ounces of pork into dice. Fry both 
a light color in two ounces (size of an ge) of butter; 
then stir in three ounces of flour (two table-spoonfuls). 
When thoroughly cooked, add the clam liquor, half a 
pint of good stock or milk, the same quantity of cream, 
a salt-spoonful of mace, a salt-spoonful of thyme, salt 
to taste, and eight ounces of potatoes cut into dice. 
When these are cooked, and the chowder is about to 
be sent to table, add the clams cut in dice, and four 
ounces of ship-bread or crackers broken in pieces. 

“* Tunison Clam Chowder.—Two hundred soft clama, 
one large onion, twenty large crackers, can of toma- 
toes, parsley (chopped fine), half a pound of butter, 
one large tea-spoonful of sweet-marjoram, thyme 
sage, savory, half a tea-spoonful of ground cloves, an 
half a tea-spoonful of —. Boil well; then add half 
a pint of milk and half a pint of sherry wine.” 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

COLONEL PREJEVALSKY, the Russian explorer 
in Eastern Turkestan, announces that he has 
solved the much-disputed problem as to the ex- 
istence of the wild camel, by capturing three 
of them. It has been generally supposed that 
the camel, like many other domestic animals, 
was descended from individuals of which no wild 
representatives existed at the present day. 





The local committee for the Nashville meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, to be held on the 29th of August, 
announce that the citizens will entertain all 
members of the association to whom such hos- 
pitalities will be acceptable, and that the hotels 
will furnish board at from $1 50 to $2 per day. 
All the railroads running into Nashville have 
promised important concessions as to fare. Nu- 
merous entertainments of various kinds are 
promised to the members, including trips by 
railway to various interesting points. 





Among recent methods employed to prevent 
the incrustation of boilers, the process of Dre 
HAen is now occupying attention, which con- 
sists in the use of barium chloride in proportions 
varying with the chemical composition of the 
boiler water. 





Two notable German scientific associations 
have lately announced their programmes of op- 
erations in their meetings of the present year— 
that of German Naturalists and Physicians, to 
be held at Munich from the 17th to the 22d of 
September, and the general meeting of the Ger- 
man Anthropological Society, at Constance, on 
the 24th, 25th, and 26th of the same month. In- 
vitations to attend these meetings have been 
extended to collaborators in the’ United States. 





An interesting and striking lecture experiment 
in physics consists in boiling water held in place 
by a muslin net. This is accomplished by clos- 
ing the mouth of a bell-jar with coarse muslin, 
aud then depressing it into a vessel of water, 
and drawing the water up into the jar by aspira- 





tion through a tube in the a ved part. The 
bell-jar, on being raised out of the water, will 
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retain its contents without leaking. A BuNsEN 
flame may then be placed under the suspended 
water, and its temperature raised even to boiling 
without any of it escaping through the meshes, 


A Nestor of astronomical science died, about 
the beginning of June last, in the person of Pro 
fessor SANTINI, Profess6’ of Astronomy and Di- 
rector of the Observatory in the University of 
Padua. He was born in 1786, and consequently 
had nearly completed his ninety-tirst year. His 
connection with the University of Padua wae 
very long, having been appointed to the observ- 
atory in 1814. He was especially noted as an 
astronomer in connection with the investiga- 
tions relative to BreLa’s comet. He also pros- 
ecuted inquiries in regard to the mass of the sun, 
Jupiter, etc. A text-book of astronomy from 
his pen was for many years a standard work in 
Italy. 





Among the various State Boards of Health, 
those of Massachusetts and Michigan deserve 
special prominence for the character of their re- 
searches and their application of the principles 
of sanitary science. Quite lately the Michigan 
board has issued a circular in reference to the 
restriction and prevention of scarlet fever, be- 
lieving that by proper precaution epidemics of 
this kind can be easily prevented. 

They set out with the proposition that scarlet 
fever is now believed to be one of the most con- 
tagious diseases, and requires as careful treat- 
ment of the patient and of his excretions as in 
cases of small-pox, like which, also, it has a peri- 
od of incubation of from one to fourteen days. 

The first precaution is the isolation of the sick 
from the well, and the prevention of contact 
with the patient. The room should be cleared 
from all unnecessary clothing, carpets, or other 
substances in which the poison may lurk and 
be thence transferred elsewhere. The patient 
should use rags in place of handkerchiefs, so 
that they may be burned. Body and bed linen 
should be placed in vessels of water containing 
chloride of lime or similar substance. Discharges 
should be received in a solution of sulphate of 
iron or copper, and be afterward buried. Per- 
sons recovering from this disease should be con- 
sidered dangerous as long as there is any scaling 
of the skin, soreness of the eyes, etc. Many 
other precautions are inculcated, all of which 
are considered more or less important. 





It is proposed by the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety to place a portion of the African Explora- 
tion Fund, now being raised under its auspices, 
at the command of Mr. ALFrED E. CRAVEN, for 
the purpose of prosecuting geographical inves- 
tigations in the Tanganyika district. He will be 
provided with suitable instruments, and much is 
expected from his undertaking. 

Professor Henry's portion of the report of 
the Smithsonian Institution for the year 1876 
has been printed in separate pamphlet form, in 
advance of the entire volume, and gives the usual 
record of operations for the period. 

It draws attention to the fact that it is the 
thirtieth of the annual series made by him, and 
that the policy advised at the first meeting of 
the board has been carried out with scarcely any 
modification. The original fund of $541,379 has 
been increased to $714,000, although a building 
costing nearly $500,000 has been erected. There 
is a library of 70,000 volumes of the most valua- 
ble class of books, namely, the serial scientific 

ublications of learned societies. The museum 

a8 grown until it now ranks among the best in 
existence. This embraces copious collections 
illustrating the ethnology and natural history 
of the world. 

The Institution has published twenty-one quar- 
to and forty-two octavo volumes of Transactions 
and reports. It has carried on successfully a 
great system of meteorological observations 
(only intermitted on the successful operations 
of the Signal Service), the results of which have 
been issued in a number of stately volumes. It 
is now prosecuting a great system of interna- 
tional exchanges, for the benefit of the whole 
world. Its correspondence, both at home and 
abroad, requires a large number of clerks and 
specialists; and the name of SM1THSON is uni- 
versally knowa in consequence, 





Mr. James CROLL, of the Geological Survey 
of Scotland, whose writings have thrown so 
much light upon the existence of geological 
climate and time, has lately written a very strik- 
ing article upon *‘ The probable Origin and Age 
of the Sun.” In attempting to estimate the 
causes of the sun’s heat, Mr. CrRoLi remarks 
that the hypothesis of an actual combustion of 
solar material is out of the question, since even 
if that body were composed of a solid mass of 
coal, it would be consumed in less than 5000 
years. He therefore insists that the enormons 
store of heat possessed by the sun can only 
have been derived from gravitation, and that 
in all probability the “contraction”? theory of 
HELMHOLTZ is the one that must be adopted. 
This proposition is that the sun orginally ex- 
isted as a nebulous mass, and belonged to the 
entire space now occupied by the solar system, 
and extending indefinitely beyond it, and that 
the amount of heat caused by its gradual con- 
densation to its present dimensions would fur- 
nish enough to last over 20,000,000 years. .This 

eriod, however, he considers to be entirely 

nsufficient to cover the geological ages during 
which the sun must have existed as a complete 
a A and having the earth as one of its satellites. 
ée finds in geological changes the evidence of 

the abrasion and denudation of single systems 
of strata, in some cases as much as 20,000 feet, 
for which almost countless ages weré necessary. 
Indeed, he estimates that 15,000,000 years would 
be necessary to lower any country one mile by 
denudation; and he thinks six miles the lowest 
estimate of the entire aggregate, or what would 
require a period of 90,000,000 years. Finding, 
therefore, that an antiquity of more than 
20,000,000 years is absolutely necessary for his 
hypothesis, Mr. CRoLL supposes that two solid 
bodies, originally moving separately in space, 
have come together, at a rate which he esti- 
mates at 476 miles per second at the moment 
ofcollision. These would instantly be dissipated 
into vapor and converted into nebulous mat- 
ter by the inconceivable amount of heat gen- 
erated, and on condensation the single spherical 
mass would be the result. This, according to 
his calculation, would furnish heat for 200,000,000 





years, thus supplying the margin required. 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Tue White Mountains of New Hampshire and 
the Catskills of New York still keep their hold 
upon the affections of summer tourists, despite 
the wilder and grander attractions of the great 
niountain ranges of the far West, to which the 
iron highways now carry the traveller from New 
York or Boston with more ease and comfort than 
half a century ago he could traverse the distance 
between those two cities. There is nothing left 
to explore in the White Mountains or the Cats- 
kills. Every nook and corner is familiar to art- 
ists and summer pleasure-seekers. Yet the charm 
does not wear out. True, a great deal of the 
pleasure that was once to be found in mountain 
travel has vanished from Mount Washington since 


the completion of ‘the railroad to the summit. 
The ease of the ascent deprives the visitor of 
all the old way-side delights; the loitering here 


and there at some beautiful vista through the 
forest, the rest in some quiet nook to slake 


the thirst and bathe hands and temples in the 
cool waters of a mountain stream, the anticipa- 
tion of the glory of the prospect from the sum- 
mit—in short, all the esthetic pleasure of the 
climb vanishes the moment you take a seat in a 


railway car and suffer yourself to be dragged ‘up 
by a puffing, snorting engine. There is an end 
of sentiment at once. Every genuine lover of 
mountain grandeur and beauty regrets this de- 
generate method of gaining the sublime heights 
above the clouds. In some degree the same ob- 
jections apply to the coach, and in general it may 
be said that no one has any right to enjoy moutt- 
ain scenery who is unwilling to undergo the nec- 
essary amount of toil to secure it to the full. 

The “improvements” in White Mountain trav- 
el began about the year 1819, when Eran Craw- 
rorpD made a rude path to the summit of Mount 
Washington. It was soon perceived that a house 
of some kind was needed, so that visitors could 
spend the night near the summit, and thus be 
able to view the sunset and sunrise. So Mr. 
Crawrorp constructed a stone cabin near the top 
of Mount Washington, and furnished it with an 
abundance of soft moss for beds. By-and-by a 
small stove was brought up, and an iron chest as 
a receptacle for caniping blankets, and a roll of 
sheet lead whereon visitors might register their 
names. Every winter this house was seriously 
damaged by wind and weather. At length, in the 
great August storm of 1826, when the WILLEY 
family. were destroyed by an avalanche, this cab- 
in, with its iron chest, was swept down the steep 
slope and lost. A party of travellers had taken 
refuge there for the night, but, terrified by the 
violence of the storm, hastened down the mount- 
ain, and thus saved their lives. 

The Summit House was built on the very top 
of the mountain in 1852. It is twenty-four by 
sixty-four feet, with thick stone walls, firmly ce- 
mented together, and bolted down to the solid 
rock. Four strong cables pass over the roof, and 
this building has firmly withstood the fierce blasts 
that have assailed it. About 1853 the Tip-Top 
House was built in the same substantial manner 
as the Summit House, and of about the same 
size. In 1873 the Mount Washington Summit 
House was opened—a long three-story wooden 
building, strongly constructed, and firmly bound 
down to the rocks. It is steam-heated, has a tele- 
graph and post-office, and from there the numer- 
ous visitors are fond of sending messages and 
letters to all parts of the country. The other 
buildings on the peak are the United States Sig- 
nal Service Observatory, the engine-house of the 
railway, and the Glen House stables. 

The picturesque features of White Mountain 
travel are admirably depicted in our double-page 

‘engraving from sketch>s by Mr. GRANVILLE 
PERKINS. 
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A FLAT ROMANCE. 


Ir was in a French-flat house—not one of those 
large, imposing structures, five or six stories high, 
where every suite of apartments consists of a par- 
lor, a sitting-room,a good-sized bedroom which 
opens into a smaller, which opens into a small- 
est, a comfortable airy dining-room, a well-light- 
ed library, and one or two other rooms, but a rath- 
er shabby three-story dwelling that had been re- 
modeled in ambitious rivalry of its more palatial 
neighbors, and on each floor of which there was 
a parlor, but no sitting-room, a smaller and small- 
est, but no good-sized bedroom, a dining-room as 
large as a respectable closet, a kitchen the size of a 
closet not quite so respectable, and ho other rooms 
—that the following correspondence took place. 

It was commenced by the third floor, who staid 
out late nights, and lay abed late mornings, on 
the afternoon of April 1,.1876, and lasted just 
five days—the barber’s boy, who came at break- 
fast-time, and the grocer’s boy, who called about 
dinner-time, in consideration of slight pecuniary 
rewards, acting as postmen. 


“MapamM,—Though exceedingly reluctant to 
make any complaint in regard to those who re- 
side under the same roof as myself, I am abso- 
lutely obliged in the present instance to do so. 
Unfortunately my business compels me to work 
during the better part of the night, and in con- 
sequence I am forced to make up for the rest de- 
nied me at the proper season by sleeping during 
the early part of the day. This I was able to do 
until a month ago, when your family took posses- 
sion of the second floor. Since then I have tried in 
vain to slumber, or, if I succeeded in crossing the 
portals of the Land of Nod, my sleep was a sleep 
haunted by dreadful dreams of war and rumors of 
war, and thunder-storms, and earthquakes, and 
things of like nature, in consequence of loud stamp- 
ings, strange skurryings, and shrill repetitions of 
the words, ‘one, two, three,’ or ‘one, two, three, 
four,’ or ‘one, two, three, four, five,’ or ‘one, two, 
three, four, five, siz,’ to say nothing of occasional 
shrieks of wild laughter that have arisen trom the 
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apartment below me every morning between the 
hours of eight and nine. 

“Tf the annoyance can not be done away with, 
my aunt (who, happily for herself in this case, is 
deaf) and myself must seek other quarters, which 
we would be most loath to do, as this floor, which 
we have occupied for nearly a year, suited us—or 
perhaps I should say suited me—exactly until the 
mysterious performances of which I have written 
commenced in the second story. 

“With respect, Expert Mutprew.” 


“Sir,—I am extremely sorry that the stamp- 
ing, and one, two, threeing, and four.fiveing, and 
five-sizing, and wild shrieking, and apparent skir- 
mishing, have disturbed your aunt (beg pardon—I 
forgot the old lady was ‘ happily deaf ;’ I meant 
to have said you) so much; but I fear it will be 
impossible for some time to come to do away with 
‘the annoyance.’ And really, Sir, to tell the honest 
truth, I don’t think your health will suffer any 
more from your interrupted slumbers between the 
hours of eight and nine a.m. than mine from my 
loss of sleep between the earlier hours of one 
and three—the hours that have heretofore been 
to me the sweetest hours of repose. 

“ Mase NELson.” 


“Mapau,—lI fail to understand your insinua- 
tion about your ‘loss of sleep.’ Pray in what 
way do J interfere with ‘the sweetest hours of re- 
pose’ mentioned so pathetically in your note ? 

“ Respectfully, E. M.” 


“Str,—I may be mistaken; perhaps it is your 
aged aunt, whom you consider so blessed in be- 
ing deaf, and who, I understand, is the only occu- 
pant of the third floor besides yourself, who stum- 
bles—excuse the expression—up stairs very often 
at the time named, sometimes singing snatches of 
melancholy songs, especially ‘ I’m leaving thee in 
sorrow, Annie,’ and ‘It may be for years, and it 
may be forever,’ and sometimes uttering the most 
dismal groans and heart-rending sighs, and who, 
after reaching the room above mine, flings her 
boots down, one after the other, with two tremen- 
dous thumps right over my head. a.&.” 


“Dear Mapam,-—If you but knew the cause of 
those miserable attempts at song, and ‘dismal 
groans,’ and ‘ heart-rending sighs,’ I am sure your 
womanly heart would prompt you to sympathy 
instead of sarcasm. 

“Yours truly, Expert Mutprew.” 


“Dear Str,—If you were but aware of the 
very sufficient reason I could give you for the 
stamping and shouting and counting—that is, if 
you only knew why it was necessary that they 
should go on—I think your manly nature would 
come to my defense, and enable you to firmly re- 
solve to sleep through the noise, or at least bear 
it a little more patiently. And though a total 
stranger to you, some not-to-be-resisted impulse 
impels me to tell you ‘why.’ Besides which, I 
really don’t want you and your aunt to think me 
unladylike and disobliging, and I wouldn’t for 
the world drive you and your aunt away from 
the place you have lived in in comfort until my 
family became the tenants of the second flat. 

“T am a poor, a very poor, girl, with one tal- 
ent, which some good, far-seeing fairy must have 
bestowed upon me at my birth, the last one I, 
with human incapacity for peering into the fu- 
ture, should have chosen, if I had been capable 
of choosing for myself. I dance well, and have 
also, they tell me, a great gift at inventing pret- 
ty figures, and arranging tableaux to be intro- 
duced in fairy spectacles and performances of 
like nature. 

“The wife of my father’s last employer (poor 
father! he was an excellent book-keeper, but 
having had a great deal of trouble with his eyes, 
is now nearly helpless), hearing of this one ac- 
complishment of mine, and knowing that the sup- 
port of the household would devolve almost en- 
tirely upon me, kindly interested herself in my 
behalf, and, thanks to her, I have and have had 
a great deal to do in the way of assisting at 4m- 
ateur theatricals and children’s festivities. 

“ And one of the consequences of this pleasant 
occupation is that I have several little pupils in 
training for the great ball scene in the grand ex- 
travaganza of Cinderella ; or, the Glass Slipper, 
which is to be produced at the house of my prin- 
cipal patroness two weeks from to-day. They 
come to me every morning between the hours of 
eight and nine, as you unfortunately know too 
well, that being the most convenient time for 
both them and me. 

“ Little pupils will stamp, will skirmish, will in- 
dulge in extra steps, wil] laugh, will shriek, wiil 
join in a chorus of one, two, threeing, etc. ; but 
little pupils give me and my old father and my 
young sister bread. 

“Respectfully yours, 


“Dear Miss Netson,—Shout, dance, and laugh 
as much as you please, that is, let the little ones 
do so. I wish I were a pupil myself. It must 
be rather jolly ushering in the day with a merry 
dance. I'll change rooms with my aunt, who, 
being almost as hard of hearing as the old lady 
who, at the fifth or sixth tremendous round of 
cannon near her residence, became dimly impress- 
ed with the idea that somebody was knocking at 
the door, and looking placidly over her knitting, 
feebly called out, ‘Come in,’ would never find out 
there was a dancing class in the room below. 

“Do forgive me for my bearishness to you. I 
am heartily ashamed of it—I am, upon my word. 
Your charming confidence reproved and delight- 
ed me, and I feel impelled, by the same mysteri- 
ous influence of which you speak, to give you 
mine in return. 

“T am a humble compositor, and still humbler 
occasional scribbler on a daily paper: a lonely 
sort of fellow, with no father or mother, no sis- 
ters or brothers—no relatives, in fact, but the 
aged aunt to whom several references have al- 
ready been made, and who is, God bless her! one 
of the most kind-hearted and affectionate creat- 


Mase NE son.” 
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ures in the world, besides being a tip-top house- 
keeper and excellent cook. 

“Some twelve or thirteen months ago a shad- 
ow fell upon my life, and, like many other fool- 
ish young fellows upon whose lives shadows have 
fallen, I once in a while stumble up stairs sing- 
ing lugubrious songs at inappropriate hours. Of 
course you will guess at once that this shadow 
was a disappointment in love. It was, and being 
above all things constant in my nature, I can not 
dispel it. Often, when coming home tired and 
heart-weary, I think of the dream I used to cher- 
ish a little over a year ago—a dream of a bright 
face that might ere long greet me when I return- 
ed from my labor, a sweet voice that would ten- 
derly welcome me, a loving and devoted wife 
who would be the joy and sunshine of my life— 
and I suppose I do unconsciously sigh and groan. 
But since in so doing I disturb you, I will keep 
watch and guard over myself, and do so no more. 

“Truly yours, Expert Mcuprew.” 


“My pear Sr,—I beg of you not to repress 
the sighs and groans on my account. Heaven 
forbid that I should be so selfish as to find fault 
with them if they afford any relief to your over- 
charged heart. 

“A silent sorrow is the most dangerous. While 
we can indulge in audible regrets there is still 
hope for us. Believe me when I say you have 
my heartiest sympathy. But don’t you think 
you yield too readily to the influence of a shad- 
ow? Were Ia man, I should defy shadows; as 
Iam only a girl, I laugh at them. But then, again, 
I’ve had no parallel experience to yours. With 
the exception of my father’s misfortune, no great 
grief has fallen to my lot, my mother having died 
when I was too young to miss her; but I think 
that once I just escaped one. 

“Don’t change your sleeping-room. I received 
my scholars in mine because there was a fire 
there—in future I'll take them into the parlor. 

“ Respectfully yours, Mase NEzson.” 


“ Dear Miss Netson,—I shall change it. Don’t 
fly to the parlor. If you do, you will be obliged 
to have a fire there, and coal is dear. 

“So you have been near a great sorrow. May 
I tell you about mine ? 

“Very truly yours, E. M.” 
a” 


“My pear Sir,—You may. 

“My near Miss Netson,—A year and seven 
months ago I was employed in a publishing house 
in a Western city, 4nd my way to my place of 
business lay through a secluded street completely 
shaded by the wide-spreading branches of splen- 
did old trees. Looking up this street, it seemed 
to end in a lovely green bower, and out of this 
bower came walking toward me one bright morn- 
ing—the birds were chirping merrily, and the 
leaves rustling pleasantly—the prettiest girl I 
ever saw in my life. 

“She had flashing steel-blue eyes, the most del- 
icate complexion, short loose golden curls, exqui- 
site nose and mouth, and a springy, graceful step. 
But I won’t dwell upon her manifold loveliness, 
for, young as I am, I have already learned that, 
no matter how kind and good a woman may be, 
she scarcely ever takes any interest in a man’s 
enthusiastic description of the beauty of a mem- 
ber of her own sex. Suffice it to say that the 
moment my eyes fell upon her I said, with Geraint 
(Geraint of ‘The Idyls of the King,’ which I hope 
you have read and liked), 


“Here by God’s rood is the one maid for me.’ 


“Well, almost every morning, for a month aft- 
er that, at the same hour we met—when we didn’t, 
I assure you I was blue enough for the rest of 
the day; and in a week or two more she began 
to blush prettily, then to smile faintly, then to 
smile more brightly; then I took courage and 
raised my hat to her, and she responded with a 
shy little nod, and then I offered her some flow- 
ers, which she took with a murmured ‘thanks’ as 
she sped hastily away. 

“But I was beginning to despair of ever be- 
coming acquainted with her, when one morning, as 
she emerged from the bower, an old friend and fel- 
low-craftsman of mine, whom I had not seen for 
a long while, came suddenly around the nearest 
corner, started in surprise on beholding me, and 
then grasped me heartily by the hand. 

“ Much as I like him—for he is a real good fel- 
low—I wished from the bottom of my heart that 
he had postponed his appearance for a few mo- 
ments, until I saw him bowing with a pleased 
— of recognition to the pretty fair-haired 

rl. 

“*T ll see you again, old boy,’ he said, starting 
to join her as she passed; but I held him fast. I 
feared to let the opportunity slip. 

“*See her again ?’ said I, entreatingly. ‘Who 
is she?” 

“He looked at me a moment, as though he 
thought I had suddenly gone daft, and then quiet- 
ly replied, ‘A friend of my sister’s. Lovely girl, 
isn’t she ?” 

“* Angelic !’ said I. ‘ Will you introduce me?” 

“*With her permission, most willingly.’ 

“*When? Let it be soon, very soon, and I’ll 
owe you a debt of gratitude that I never shall 
forget during the remainder of my life.’ 

“*You’re hit hard,’ said he, smiling. ‘I’ll call 
for you in the evening;’ and we parted. 

“T seemed to be treading on air the rest of my 
journey, and every thing I beheld appeared to be 
endowed with new beauty and sweetness: the 
sun never shone so bright; the birds never sang 
so cheerily ; the trees never looked so green. 

“Work? Bless you, Miss Nelson, I couldn’t 
—I was toohappy. ‘Give mea half holiday, and 
I'll make it up to-morrow,’ said I to tne chief. 
He pushed up his spectacles and looked at me in- 
quiringly—it was the first time I'd asked such a 
favor—and then granted it. 

“TI wandered about, the whole afternoon, in a 
sort of blissful dream, and full two hours before 
I expected my friend, went home to make ready 
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for the promised interview. Never before had I 
been so hard to suit on the subject of cravats. I 
tried and rejected three—a black, a brown, and 
a crimson—and then went out and bought a lav- 
ender (the last color in the world I should have 
worn), because I remembered ¢hat was the color 
of the ribbon on her hat. I was putting on my 
gloves for the fiftieth tine when Tom arrived, and 
treating with scorn his proposition to have a 
smoke, I hurried him to the door and out into the 
street. 

“When I found myself in the same room with 
her, I could scarcely believe in my happiness ; 
yet there she sat before me, my friend’s sister 
holding one of her pretty hands, and worshiping 
her as very young girls often worship other girls 
a little older and much more beautiful than them- 
selves. 

“Miss Nelson, she was charming—her voice 
low and sweet, and her laugh like rippling water. 
You know how often the charm of a sweet face is 
dispelled by a discordant voice and harsh laugh. 
When she talked and laughed, her face was sweet- 
er than ever. And when I bade her ‘ good-night,’ 
promising—the old excuse—to bring her, in a 
couple of days, a book of which I had been speak- 
ing, and which she had expressed a wish to read, 
I was more in love than ever. 

“In just two days after—it had seemed like 
two months to me—book in hand, I presented 
myself at her door, and in answer to my ring an 
old woman appeared, who informed me, in an 
apathetic way, that ‘the folks had gone, they had.’ 

“*Gone! impossible!’ I exclaimed. 

“*To Chicago,’ she continued, in the same ex- 
asperating tone. ‘His brother was a-dying, and 
sent a telegraph for him and her.’ 

“*Him and her,’ I repeated, impatiently. 
‘Whom do you mean ?” 

“«Why, the father and the young girl.’ 

“*But they will return ?” 

“*No, they won’t. They took what they wanted 
with them, and left the rest here in payment for 
some rent they owed me. You wouldn’t be want- 
ing a cook stove or some flat-irons, would you ?” 

“* Haven't you their address ?’ 

“*No, I hain’t ; they went in such a hurry, and 
it wasn’t any use to me.—Or a kitchen table with 
a drawer ?” 

“Perfectly bewildered and awfully disappoint- 
ed, I turned away. 

“* Ora clothes-wringer almost as good as new %” 
called the old woman after me as I descended 
the steps. : 

“That night I didn’t sleep at all, and the next 
morning, as I took my accustomed route to the 
office, the sunshine seemed faded, the street 
dreary, the song of the birds complaining and sad. 

“T couldn’t stand it. After a few days I gave 
up my position and started for Chicago. I had 
nothing but her name to guide me, and of course 
I didn’t find her. Then I fancied I had discover- 
ed a slight clew, and hastened to a neighboring 
city. A letter from my friend followed me there, 
in which he stated that she was in New York, at 
a certain address, which he inclosed. I never 
stopped, day or night, after receiving this infor- 
mation, until I arrived in New York. I reached 
the city at midnight. Early next morning I 
sought the house to which I had been directed. 
The sour-faced landlady told me ‘they’d left the 
night before, and she knew nothing about them.’ 
I suspect she must have had some ugly daughters. 

“My old aunt, whom I had not seen since I 
was a little boy, I found in an ‘old ladies’ home.’ 
She joyfully consented to leave, and come and 
keep house for me. A year has nearly passed 
away, and still no trace of her. I almost begin 
to despair of ever seeing her bright face or hear- 
ing her sweet voice again. But I am true to her 
memory. You may smile, Miss Nelson, but I am 
in solemn earnest when I declare I shall never 
love again. Wherever Ethel Brower is, my heart 
is with her. Most sincerely yours, 

“ELBERT MULDREW. 

“My aunt talks of calling on you.” 


“My pear Mr. Mutprew,—I can not tell you 
how much, how very much, I was interested in 
your story, which, by the strangest coincidence, 
forcibly recalls the period of my life when, for a 
little while, a cloud hovered near me. The simi- 
larity of our experiences strikes me as being so 
wonderful that I hasten to recount mine, that you 
may share in my wonder. 

“ About a year and a half ago I resided in a 
Western city, and almost every morning went to 
take lessons from an old French dancing-master, 
a dear old man, who, finding the number of his 
scholars increasing very rapidly, contemplated 
making me his assistant—a position I looked for- 
ward to with eagerness, as my father’s eyesight 
had already began to fail. Well, whenever I 
wended my way through a-tree-shaded street— 
precisely like that you so graphically described 
in your last letter—to the residence of Monsicur 
Berant, I met a handsome young man, one of 
the handsomest I have ever seen. He had large 
honest eyes, dark wavy hair, and a certain sweet 
expression of face, not common among men, 
which led all vagrant dogs and other vagrants to 
approach him without fear. He was well form- 
ed; not tall; rather short, in fact; had— But 
I'll not bore you with a full description ; for, inex- 
perienced as I am, I have discovered that men, as 
a general thing, do not listen patiently to a wom- 
an’s praise of the personal appearance of a man. 
After meeting him two or three times, I could 
not help becoming conscious of the glance of re- 
spectful admiration with which he regarded me. 
This look of respectful admiration continued for 
a month; then he greeted my appearance with a 
smile; then, in the most gallant way, raised his 
hat as I passed; then offered me courteously @ 
fragrant bouquet (I have the flowers still—faded, 
but sweet); and at last one lovely September 
morning was about to present me, I am sure, with 
a lovely basket filled with fruit, when a friend of 
mine, who also proved, to my great surprise, to be 
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a friend of his, appeared on the scene, and I left 
the rosy-cheeked peaches and luscious grapes be- 
hind me. 

“Later in the day I met ‘our mutual friend’ 
again, and he was loud in the praises of the 
young man with the frank gray eyes, confirming 
jn the most emphatic manner my own impres- 
sions as to his goodness and worth, and ending 
by asking permission to introduce him—a request 
that I granted, I will confess, with pleasure. 

“That very evening they presented themselves 
—‘our mutual friend’s’ sister, a sweet, loving lit- 
tle thing, having spent the afternoon and taken 
tea with me—and a right merry, happy time we 
four young people had, and when we parted it 
was with many promises to meet again. 

“ But, alas, we never met again. That night, 
soon after they left, my father was summoned to 
the death-bed of his only brother, and at dawn 
we started for Chicago, leaving, as I afterward 
discovered, Monsieur Berant inconsolable for the 
loss of his assistant. From Chicago we went to 
a neighboring city to meet my sister, who had 
been paying a long visit to an old friend; and 
from there we all three came to New York, my 
father wishing to consult a celebrated oculist res- 
ident here, and here we have been ever since. 

“Now don’t you see, Mr. Muldrew, that if we 
had not been called away as suddenly as we were, 
I might—I write thus freely to you because you 
have been so frank with me—have become very 
much attached to the gray-eyed, dark-haired young 
man; and then, when at last obliged to separate 
from him, as I surely would have been, on account 
of the New York oculist, how great a sorrow would 
have been mine! 

“ As it was, my heart was only lightly touched— 
at least not deeply wounded enough to imbitter my 
life, and render me unfit for the funny little parts 
that invariably fall to me in the amateur theat- 
ricals. Besides which, I have always had an idea 
that in some totally unexpected way, at some to- 
tally unexpected time, I should meet Charles 
Lang again. In fact, I’m sure I shall. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“ Mapex. NELson. 

“PS.—Your aunt will be most cordially wel- 
comed.” 


Down stairs in a hurry flew the third floor—he 
had taken to getting up early since the corre- 
spondence commenced—after reading this last 
note, and the second evidently expected him, for 
she opened the door instantly when he knocked, 
and swept him a dancing-school courtesy with a 
half -shy, half- mischievous look on her pretty 
face. 

There stood the class of little pupils, prepared 
to stamp, shout, count, and shriek ; there sat the 
old father, peering from under his shaggy eye- 
brows at the new-comer, but the bright - faced 
young fellow caught the little toil-worn hand held 
out to him, and pressed it to his lips in real old- 
fashioned lover style. 

“ And Mabel Nelson ?” he said. 

“My nom de thédtre. And Elbert Muldrew ?” 

“My nom de plume.” 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Sunday, 9.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 16.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Friday, 21.—St. Matthew. 
Sunday, 23.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 29.—St. Michael. 
Sunday, 30.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Tue religious world in the United States may 
be said, at the time of this writing, to have gone 
to the woods. From Maine to the far South 
and the far West worship has been set up in 
tabernacles under the trees. The attendance of 
the people never was greater. The chief gather- 
ing of the Methodists of Baltimore is at Emory 
Grove, about fourteen miles north of the city. 
The out-door meeting has, however, ceased to 
be denominational ; it has been appropriated for 
various oye purposes. At Ocean Grove, 
ulthough the gates were closed, and admission 
was only practicable by ticket, 13,000 persons 
were present on Sunday, August 19. At Chau- 
tauqua the Sunday-school Assembly, which 
closed August 20, was followed by a “‘ Scientific 
Congress,” during which lectures on the princi- 
= of science, with illustrations, were delivered 

y college and university professors. About 200 
—_ have been erected on the Chautauqua 
grounds. 





Professor Biaixig, of Edinburgh, has pre- 
pared, since the adjournment of the Pan-Presby- 
terian Council, an account of the “‘ History, Sta- 
tistics, and Work of the Presbyterian Churches 
throughout the World.” The statistics show a 
total of 21,373 churches (excluding Germany), of 
which number Switzerland has ; France, 586; 
Holland, 1309; Hungary, 2007; Scotland, 3069 ; 
Treland, 505; England, 258; Wales, 1098; the 
United States (including the German and Dutch 
Reformed Churches), 9793 ; Canada, 1008; South 
Africa, 154; Australia, 248. The number of min- 
isters is less than the total of the churches, being 
18,987. It will be seen that nearly half of the 
churches are in our own country. 





_ The Reformed Episcopalians are building a 
fine church in Toronto. They have also add- 
ed more than one hundred members to the 
St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, of which Bishop 
FaLLows was formerly pastor. The following 
ministers have been elected professors in their 
Theological Seminary at Chicago: Systematic 
Theology and ee, WitiiaM H. Cooper; 
Church History, J. Mason GALLAGHER; Pastor- 
: Theology, J. Howarp SMiTH; Apologetics, 
tl Philosophy and Rhetoric, W. J. 





It is claimed for Glasgow that it is the great- 
est Presbyterian city in the world. There are 
in it 185 Presbyterian churches. Of these, 49 


belong to the State Kirk, 70 to the Free Church, 

and 52 to the United Presbyterians. There are 

ms te only 35 churches of all other denom- 
ons. 





Among the recent notable deaths in England 
is that of Mr. Joun Bate CarpDALg, the leader 
of the Catholic Apostolic Church, whose mem- 
bers are ——— known as Irvingites. He 
was the first called of Invine’s apostolate, and 
had jurisdiction over Great Britain and the 
United States. By profession he was an attor- 
ney. He is described as a ‘man of iron will 
and dominant character, which would brook no 
opposition. In his personal “yr he pre- 
sented a perfect picture of the English country 
gentleman. His style of dress—a black frock- 
coat, and the black stock of thirty years ago 
supporting the old-fashioned upright collar, 
reaching well up on to the face—and his ruddy 
and hearty complexion told nothing at all of the 
man as he was when vested in , Stole, and 
chasuble, or when seated in solemn council in 
cope of cloth of gold.” 





The British Wesleyan Conference has finally 
perfected the plan of admitting lay representa- 
tives which has been under consideration for 
two years. It was determined that one-eighth 
of the lay representation should consist of the 
lay treasurers of twelve connectional funds, and 
eighteen other persons, six of whom shall retire 
every year. The remaining seven-eighths of the 
lay delegates will be chosen by the district meet- 
ings. Each delegate must have been a member 
of society for five continuous years, and at the 
time of his election a holder of office. The new 
system will go into operation in 1878. The 
Conference also decided to have four missionary 
secretaries, instead of three as formerly. The 
Rev. E, E. Jenkins and the Rev. M. C. OsBorne 
were accordingly chosen to make the number 
complete. 





According to a letter of EpMoND DE PREs- 
SENSE, the well-known Protestant member of 
the French House of Deputies, a Catholic com- 
mittee has been formed in Paris for the pur- 
pose of supporting, in the coming elections, the 
Church candidates. The circular issued by the 
committee avows extreme ultramontane prin- 
ciples. ‘Catholic candidates,” it says, “ are 
those who boldly hoist the Catholic flag. Con- 
vinced that in these troublous times the 
Church, with its infallible teaching, offers for 
France the necessary centre of union and of re- 
sistance, they do not shrink from being described 
as clericals, and are no more ashamed of the Syl- 
labus than of their creed.’”?” M. De Pressensé 
is of opinion that this avowal will not help the 
clericals in France: “It is enough to say to 
Frenchmen, ‘ Do you wish for a government of 
the curés? to make them stand up as one man 
against the ultramontane party.” 





Great interest is felt in the next meeting of 
the English Church Congress at Croydon, a 
suburb of Loudon. The points of this interest 
are stated by the Guardian as follows: “ For 
the first time the Congress, which has shown 
itself, and in some degree made its mark, in 
most of our chief provincial towns, makes its 
appearance in the metropolis. Next, it is to be 
held, for the first time, under the presidency of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in which is in- 
volved a new recognition of its importance and 
value. But, above all, it will meet in a singular- 
ly critical time.” A strong desire is expressed 
to make the work of the Congress more specific, 
which can only be accomplished by making the 
topics of the papers read more precise. As lon 
as the topics are very general, the papers will 
more or less abound in platitudes. The Guard- 
ian says of the reorganization of the Congress : 
“The idea, which has long been suggested, of 
assimilating it to the British Association and 
the Social Science Congress may or may not be 
right. Still, we certainly wish that there were 
some body capable of giving it thorough consid- 
eration, and acting, should it seem necessary.’’ 

The Church Times of London has a plan for 
“spiking the gun,”’ as it calls the late decision 
of the English Privy Council in relation to cler- 
ical vestments. It proposes to piece together 
several parts of vesture now used by the clergy 
of its party, so as to make of the combination 
technically a surplice, but really something else. 
It ~~~ ““When all this was done, the essential 
peculiarity and the general aspect of the ancient 
eucharistic vesture, that of being a loose flowing 
robe, superimposed on a tight clinging one, 
would be preserved, and in the eye of the law 
it would be a surplice, and nothing more.’’ The 
Rev. Mr. BENNETT, Vicar of Froome, objects to 
this new device, and thinks that such a non- 
ae garment would make its wearer ridicu- 
ous. 





Mr. MACKESON, an authority in London eccle- 
siastical statistics, has issued a guide to the 
churches of the Establishment in the great me- 
tropolis and its suburbs. The total number is 
848. Of these, 362 celebrate the Holy Commun- 
ion weekly; 39 daily; early—that is, — 
communion is celerated in 440; there is a cho- 
ral celebration in 228; in 245 the seats are free; 
in 35 eucharistic vestments are used ; in 16 there 
is incense; in 58 there are altar lights; in 152 
the eastward position is assumed by the clergy- 
man at the communion table. 





The question of the liberty of ministers to 
deviate from the doctrinal standards to which 
they have pledged their adhesion was fully dis- 
cussed in the British Wesleyan Conference dur- 
ing its late session in Bristol. Several young 
ministers had resigned, for the reason that they 
could not accept the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment as taught by the Wesleyans. No objec- 
tion was made to their resigning, and they left 
the Conference without ecclesiastical censure. 
One of their friends urged their retention, on the 
ground that the Conference ought not to com- 
pel men to withdraw because in their views they 
dissented from the Church’s doctrinal state- 
ments. This plea was, however, rejected with 
great unanimity. The speaker who expressed 
the sense of the Conference said: ‘‘ It was a sine 
qua non that the minister resigned his liberty of 
thought upon the fundamental doctrines con- 
tained in the standards....It is no strength to 
us to have a hundred more preachers about 
whom you do not know when they go into 





your pulpits what they will teach.... Methodist 
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preaching is a testimony,” etc., etc. As such 
cases have appeared in this country as well as in 
England, the facts here noted are of interest. 
It should not be forgotten, however, in this dis- 
cussion, that =, hurch is organized on the 
basis of a certain faith, and that the object of its 
existence is the propagation of that faith. Min- 
isters, therefore, who are the pledged teachers 
of a creed, can with fairness be asked to with- 
draw from the teaching function when they 
have ceased, in any important particular, to hold 
the belief of their Church. Separation on such 
account does not imply censure. It simply 
means we no longer agree, and so must part. 





THE WILD HUNTSMAN. 


Tne legend of the Wild Huntsman is common 
to many countries under various forms. In 
Germany and in Norway it is Odin or Wodin 
who nightly tears on his white horse over the 
German and Norwegian forests and moor-sweeps 
with his legion of hell-hounds. Some luckless 
wood-cutter on a still night is returning through 
the pine woods; the air is sweet-scented with 
the matchless fragrance of the pines; overhead 
the sky is covered with a gray vapor, but a mist 
is on all the land; not a sound is heard among 
the fir-tops, and the man starts at the click of a 
falling cone. Suddenly his ear catches a distant 
wail; a moan sounds through the interlacing 
branches ; nearer and nearer comes the wild and 
curious noise. There is the winding of a long 
horn, waxing louder and louder, the baying of 
hounds, the rattle of hoofs and paws on the pine- 
tree tops. A blast of wind rolls along, the firs 
bend as withes, and the wood-cutter sees the 
Wild Huntsman and his rout reeling by in fran- 
tic haste. 

The Wild Huntsman chases the wood spirits, 
and he is to be seen at cock-crow returning with 
the little dryads hanging to his saddle-bow by 
their yellow locks. This chase goes by different 
names. The huntsman in parts of Germany is 
still called Wode, and the chase after him Wii- 
thendes Heer. In Danzig the huntsman is Dy- 
terbjernat, that is, Diedrick of Bern, the same 
as Theodoric the Great. In Schleswig he is 
Duke Abel, who slew his brother in 1250. In 
Normandy, in the Pyrenees, and in Scotland, King 
Arthur rides nightly through the land. In the 
Franche-Comté he is Herod in pursuit of the 
Holy Innocents. In Norway the hunt is called 
the Aaskarreya, the chase of the inhabitants of 
Asgarth. Hence, perhaps, our word scurry. In 
Sweden, it is Odin’s hunt. 

The Netherland account of the Wild Hunts- 
man runs as follows : In the neighborhood of the 
castle of Wynedal there dwelt, a long time ago, 
an aged peasant who had a son that was entirely 
devoted to the chase. When the old peasant 
lay on his death-b@d he called his son to him for 
the purpose of giving him a last Christian ex- 
hortation. He came not, but whistling to his 
dogs; went out into the thicket. At this the old 
man was struck with despair, and cursed his son 
with the appalling words, “ Hunt, then, forever ! 
—ay, forever! He then turned his hcad away 
and died. From that time the unhappy son has 
wandered restless about the woods, and the whole 
neighborhood re-echoes with the voice of the 
huntsman and the baying of his dogs. 

In Thuringia and elsewhere it is Hakelnberg, 
or Hackelnbiarend, who thus rides, and for this 
reason: Hakelnberg was a knight passionately 
fond of the chase. On his death-bed he would 
not listen to the priest or hearken to his mention 
of heaven. “Ido not care for heaven,” growled 
he; “I care only for the hunt.” “Then hunt 
till the last day !” exclaimed the priest. And now, 
through storm and rain, the huntsman rides on. 
A faint barking or yelping in the air announces 
his approach ; a screech-owl flies before hime call- 
ed by the people Tutésel. Wanderers who fall 
in his way throw themselves on their faces and 
let him ride over them. 

Near Fontainebleau, in France, Hugh Capet is 
believed to ride. He is known to have blown his 
horn loudly and rushed over the palace with all 
his hounds before the assassination of Henry IV. 


This name comes from the following verses of the 
Bible, Maccabees, ii. 2-4: “Thus it happened 
that through all the city, for the space of almost 


the air in cloth of gold, and armed with lances 
like a band of soldiers. And troops of horsemen 
in array, encountering and running against one 
another, with shaking of shields and multitudes 
of pikes, and drawing of swords and casting of 
darts, and glittering of golden ornaments and 
harness of all sorts. Wherefore every man pray- 
ed that the apparition might come to good.” 

In some places it is said that children who 
die unbaptized often join in the rout. In the 
Bern Oberland the legend goes that two children 
were on the moor together ; one slept, the other 
was awake. Suddenly the wild hunt swept by, 
and a voice called, “Shall we wake the child?” 
“ No,” answered a second voice; “ it will be with 
us soon.” The sleeping child died that night. 

In the twelfth century the hunt was called in 
England the Herlething ; it appeared in the reign 
of Henry IL, and was witnessed by many. The 
banks of the Wye were the scene of the most 
frequent chases. At the head of the troop rode 
the ancient British King Herla. This monarch 
had once been to the marriage feast of a dwarf 
who lived in the mountain. As he left the bridal 
hall the host presented him with horses, dogs, 
and hunting gear ; also with a blood-hound, which 
was set on the saddle-bow before the king, and 
the troop were bidden not to get off their horses 
till the dog leaped down. On returning to his 
palace the king learned that he had been absent 
two hundred years, which had passed as one night 
while he was in the mountain with the dwarf. 
Some of the retainers jumped off their horses, 
and as they reached the ground fell into dust. 





But the king and the rest ride on until the blood- 


At Blois, the hunt is called Chasse Macabée. * 


forty days, there were seen horsemen running in - 
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hound leaps from the saddle, which will be on 
the Day of Judgment. Gervaise of Tilbury says 
that in the thirteenth century, by full moon, to- 
ward evening, the wild hunt was frequently seen 
in England traversing forest and down. 

In Devonshire the spectral pack is called the 
“Wisht hounds,” a name which has been said 
to be derived from Wodin’s name, Wunsch, cor- 
rupted into Wisht. The “Gabriel hounds,” un- 
der which title we hear of them in Durham and 
some parts of Yorkshire, are described as mon- 
strous human-headed dogs, which traverse the air, 
and are often heard, though seldom seen. Some- 
times they appear to hang over a house, and then 
a death or calamity is sure to visit it. One 
Yorkshire man relates that when a child was 
burned to death in Sheffield a few years ago, the 
neighbors immediately called to mind how the 
Gabriel hounds had passed above the house noi 
long before. From another quarter there comes 
a story of a person who was hastily summoned 
one night to the sick-bed of a relative whose ill- 
ness had suddenly assumed an alarming charac- 
ter. As he set out he heard the wild sound of 
the creatures above his head. They accompanied 
him the whole way—about a mile—then paused, 
and yelped loudly over the house. He entered 
it, and found that the patient had just breathed 
. his last. 

Scoffers at the supernatural are given to ac- 
counting for these demonstrations on the part of 
the ghostly inhabitants of the air by the theory 
that the sounds are the strange, unearthly cries 
of the wild fowl on their journey southward, the 
whirring of their wings supplying the rushing 
sound that suggests a chase., Mr. Tarrell, the 
distinguished ornithologist, states that the birds 
in question are bean-geese, which leave the north 
in large flocks on the approach of winter, many 
of them coming from Scotland and its islands, 
but the larger number from Scandinavia. They 
choose dark nights for their migration, and utter 
a loud and very peculiar cry. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that the wild hills and cheerless moors 
of the British Islands should, in the imagination 
of their inhabitants, be peopled with a strafige 
and ghostly army, or that the queer, unearthly cry 
uttered by these birds, so like the yelping of dogs, 
should engender a belief in a pack of spectral 
hounds. Wordsworth, in a sonnet, speaks of 
the legend of the Gabriel hounds, but evidently 
connects it with the German story of the Wild 
Huntsman, for which no such practical solution 
has yet been offered. He tells of a peasant, poor 
and aged, yet endowed 
“ With ample sovereignty of eye and ear; 

Rich were his walks with supernaturs! cheer: 

He the seven birds hath seen that never part, 

Seen the seven whistlers on their nightly rounds, 

And counted them! And oftentimes will start, 

For overhead are sweeping Gabriel's hounds, 

Doomed with their impious lord the flying hart 

To chase forever on aerial grounds.” 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


An eminent Scottish divine happened to meet two 
of his parishioners at the house of a lawyer whom he 
considered too sharp a practitioner. The lawyer joc- 
ularly and un jously put the question, ‘* Doctor, 
these are members of your flock; may I ask do you 
look upon them as white or black sheep?” “I don’t 
know,” answered the divine, dryly, “‘ whether they are 
black or white sheep ; but I know, if they are here long, 
they are pretty sure to be fleeced.” 





Occasions of adversity do not make a man frail, but 
they show what he is. 





A man’s dearest object should be his wife ; but, alas! 
sometimes it is hie wife’s Wardrobe. 





There are three banks in the United States having 
ladies as tellers, and it is wonderful how quick they 
change a fifty-dollar bill for a good-looking man. 
~—e 

It is easy enough to rectify whiskey, but it is dificult 
to rectify the errors which whiskey causes. 

_> 

Saw tx Lenooenoe.—The jewelry trade has been dull, 

but dealers say there is a ‘‘ movement” in watches. 








* A coffin,” said an Irishman, “‘is the house a man 
lives in when he’s dead.” 





Some one says old maids go by the name of “ wilted 
lilies” now. Probably because, years ago, when certain 
young men asked them, “‘ Wilt thou ?” they wilted not. 





Aunt Emtry. “* Why, Nellie, don’t you know it is un- 
kind to catch hold of your sister and pull her hair ?” 

Ne xure (who doesn’t see it). ** Well, auntie, I saw you 
| Cousin Frank round the neck quite tightly 
yesterday when mamma was out, and pulling his hair, 
and he didn't say any thing.” 





At a duel the parties disch: their pistols with- 
out effect, whereupon one of the seconds interfered, 
and proposed that the combatants should shake hands. 
To this the other second objected as unnecessary, 
“for,” said he, “their hands have been shaking this 
half hour.” 





Tus Way or Tur Wortp—From west to east. 





An old negro cook says, “‘ Sass am powerful geet in 
ebery ting but chil’n, needs some oder kind ob 
dressin’. 





Wishing to perpetuate the name of her lover, an Irish 
belle called her cat Cleopatra, because the cognomen 
had Pat in it. 


A shop-keeper in the far West, having had a stormy 
discussion with his better half, put the shytters up 
and affixed the following notice: ** Closed during yd 
tercations.” 








Years ago, when Abraham Lincoln was a “deck 
hand” on a flat-boat, a man said to him, “ Some of the 
girls who passa up and down the river on these arks 
are perfect divinities.” “Yes,” replied the young 
boatman, “‘ real ark angels.” 





The following is an admirable specimen of Lord Palm- 
erston’s curt way of transacting official business ; 
they are the instructions given to a Foreign Office 
clerk for answering a letter: “* Tell him (1) we'll see; 
(2) to use blacker ink ; (3) to round his letters; and (4) 
that there’s no A in exorbitant.” 





A gentleman who had entered upon his anecdotage 
had just finished narrating to a friend an incident that 
happened in his boyhood. “That occurrence must 
have made a t impression upon you,” remarked 
his friend, rather feelingly. “‘Why so?” “ Because 





you have told me the story at least a hundred times,” 
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light, as the case may be. In the Rusens hall 
of the Old Pinakothek, at Munich, there hangs 


one must perforce 


one of his terrible canvases, representing “The 
Last Judgment.” However strong may be one’s 
faith in Divine love and merey, it is impossible to 
stand before this picture without quaking. One 
may turn to the serene portraits and to the peace- 
ful flower-crowned Madonnas hanging in the same 
hall, in the vain endeavor to ease one’s troubled 
spirit, but without avail; the dreadful contortions 
and agonies of the forms flung by the avenging 
angel to eternal misery will haunt one for days to 
come. The life of Rubens was that of a quiet, 
successful gentleman. The bitter struggles with 
fortune which fall to the lot of so many of those 
whom nature has endowed with artistic power 
never came across his path. He lived and died 
in comfortable circumstances, and universally 
honored and respected. 
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RvuBens was born at Siegen, in Westphalia, in 
the month of June, 1577, on the day of the festi- 
val of St. Peter and St. Pav, and his parents 
gave him the names of both apostles at his bap- 
tism. Soon after his birth, his father, who had 
been driven from the Low Countries by the re 
ligious and political troubles of the time, settled 
in Cologne, and in this picturesque old city Rvu- 
BENS spent his boyhood. 

BarTHOLOMEW Rvsens, the grandfather of the 
artist, was a native of the Austrian province of 
Styria. He had been attached to the house of 
the Emperor Cuartes V., and came to Flanders 
in order to be present at the coronation of the 
emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle. Here he met a pret- 
ty Flemish maiden, whose charms were so pow- 
erful that he gave up his position at court that 


¢ 
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he might marry her and establish himself neat 
her family. Jonun Revpens, a son of this Styrian 
courtier and his Flemish wife, was the father of 
Peter Pavt. He had married an Antwerp lady, 
and had already six children when Peter Pave 
was born. In those days the birth of the seventh 
child was hailed with great joy, as fortune was 
supposed to shower special favors upon that lucky 
member of the family. It is said that this child 
was uncommonly beautiful and of a re markable 
intelligence. His father watched his education 
with intense interest. He himself was a man of 
much culture, and directed in person the studies 
of his son. He was accustomed to converse with 
him in Latin, and such was the boy’s facility for 
learning, that at the age of ten he was able to 
read Greek and Latin authors. His physical cul- 
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ure 


» Meanwhile, had not been neglected. He 
a graceful horseman, and active in all boy- 
ish sports, 
Pai still under twelve years of age, he had 
findi, ete to lose his father. His mother, 
de, 7 a alone with a family of children, 
Seacs call © return to Antwerp, where her relatives 
still residing. Countess LaLaine, who had 
. ‘s godmother to the young RuBens, express- 
hola pore take her godson into her own house- 
nr — instruct him in the arts of elegant 
pra and, the mother consenting, thither he 
eer went. But a lazy, elegant life was 
iv ber wen ” the boy, and he pined for more act- 
by Pr rg : whee to employ his leisure 
Which 80 dai . id at last finished a emall picture, 
elighted and astonished his relatives 


was 
is} 


stood 


—_ ere 
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HELENA, SECOND WIFE OF RUBENS. 


that his mother yielded to his earnest solicita- 
tion, and suffered him to enter the studio of ADAM 
vaAN Dort, a painter of repute in Antwerp, as a 
student. He remained nearly two years in this 
studio, but although happy in his art studies, his 
life under Van Dort was subjected to much an- 
noyance. The artist was a man of violent tem- 
per, to which was added the vice of intoxication. 
At times his treatment of his pupil was any thing 
but gentlemanly. It is said that one day he even 
attempted to beat young JorpEANS, who was a 
rather feeble boy. Rupens, a powerful, ath- 
letic lad, rushed to the defense of his fellow-stu- 
dent, and after rescuing the boy, and satisfying 
his love of justice by giving the master a sound 
beating, he took his palette and brushes and re- 
turned to his mother, 


| afterward, by the advice of Van 


| TrxToREtrTo. 


Madame Rvusens was somewhat at a loss what 
to do with this daring, robust boy; but fortune 
threw him in the way of Orro van VEEN, better 
known as Orro Venivs, an artist of Brussels, in 
whose studio he passed three happy years. He 
VEEN, went to 


study in Italy. The Archduke Acaert, then Vice- 


| roy of the Netherlands, and his wife, the Infanta 


IsaBELLA, had taken Rusens under their special 


| patronage, and on his departure for Italy they 


provided him with letters of recommendation 
which secured him a cordial reception there, and 


| his learning, his handsome person, and elegant 
| manners made him a general favorite. 


His first 
visit was to Venice, where he made careful stud- 
ies of the works of Tittan, Pavt Veronese, and 
The powerful drawing and rich 


coloring of these masters fascinated him, and 
their influence may be seen in all of his mature 
works. While he was too original and inde 
pendent in his own robust genius to found his 
style upon that of any other artist, he was wise 
enough to learn from what he recognized as 
good in others. 

The Duke of Mantua, whose family had always 
been distinguished as patrons of art, sent for Rv 
BENS, and retained him a long time in his house- 
hold, overwhelming him with honors. It was to 
fulfill a diplomatic mission for the duke that léd 
Rvusens to visit the court of Pare ILI. of Spain, 
While in that country he painted portraits of the 
king and many of the grandees, and returned to 
Mantua loaded with gold chains and orders, only 
to be received with open arms, and complimented 
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on the skillful diplomacy with which he had man- 
aged the priv ate affairs of the duke. 

After visiting Florence and Rome, he returned 

home, his journey hastened by news of his moth- 
er’s illness. She died, however, before RuBEeNs 
could reach her ; for in those days a journey across 
the mountains from Italy to the North Countries 
was an undertaking often requiring months for 
accomplishment. 

On arriving at Antwerp he was cordially re- 
ceived by the. Archduke ALBERT, who at once ap- 
pointed him court painter, and induced him to 
settle there. Desiring leisure and quiet for work, 
Respens bought a house in Antwerp, which he 
filled with the treasures he had collected during 
his Italian sojourn. His residence is described 
by social records of the time as palatial, resem- 
bling the villa of an Italian prince both in its ex- 
terior style and interior decorations. 

Soon after settling in Antwerp he married his 
first wife; EvizapeTH Brants. She was a simple, 
modest lady, of great refinement and dignity, and 
made his home very happy. There are various 
portraits of her, painted by her husband—one in 
the Old Pinakothek on the same canvas with him- 
self—which portray her features as more distin- 
cuished for feminine grace and tenderness than 
for regular beauty. That she loved her husband 
and made his life very happy there are abundant 
proofs, 

After seventeen years of quiet and successful 
labor, broken only bya trip to Paris, where he was 
summoned by Marig DE Mrpicts to decorate the 
palace of the Luxembourg with a series of alle- 
vorical paintings illustrating her own life, RuBENs 
met with the first and only real sorrow of his 
life. His wife Exizapetn died, and left his hith- 
erto cheerful homie desolate. 

As a distraction from his troubles, he made a 
journey to the Hague, and afterward visited both 
Spain and England in a diplomatic capacity, his 
eldest son ALBERT accompanying him. 

In 1630, four years after the death of his wife, 
he returned to settle in Antwerp. At this time ~ 
he married again. His second wife was HELENa 
Forman, a celebrated beauty, who, it is said, al- 
though very young herself, was only too happy 
to become the wife of the man of fifty, that she 
might share the honors of his position. Madame 
Hx.ena filled her place in his household with 
great elegance, and was the mother of five of his 
children, but her character lacked sweetness, and 
his home was not as happy as during his first 
marriage. The great beauty of Hetena delighted 
her artist husband, and he painted many portraits 
of ber. She is generally represented as a proud, 
stately lady in a rich costume, her countenance 
expressive of languid complacency. There are 
many portraits of Rusens, painted by himself. 
They al! represent a man in whose countenance 
beauty and strength are combined to an unusual 
degree. The costume is invariably artistic, and 
the coloring wonderful. The portraits on pages 
708 and 709 represent Rupens as he appeared in 
the full vigor of his manhood, and the fair, proud 
HeLena Forman, his second wife. The engrav- 
ings are copies from two of his best specimens 
of portraiture. 

RUBENS’s career as a painter was brought to a 
close before he was sixty years of age by severe 
attacks of gout which incapacitated him for work, 
and rendered his hands so helpless that he was 
unable to grasp a brush. This same disease at 
length caused his death, and on the 30th of May, 
1640, Antwerp was in mourning for its favorite 
artist and citizen. 

It is pleasant to contemplate a character so 
healthy and well-balanced as was that of Rv- 
Bens. Morbid fancy was foreign to him. He 
defighted in robust physical perfection. His 
paintings are not spiritual; they do not possess a 
trace of the almost divine delicacy of Rapwakt, 
nor of the deep significance of T1T1AN; but there 
is in them a grand power of conception and depth 
of color which have secured them a foremost place 
through two hundred years—a place they will con- 
tinue to hold while the canvases remain firm. 

The old Flemish masters are all remarkable 
for immense depth of shadow, so deep often that 
now when the atmosphere of centuries has soft- 
ened the more brilliant coloring, the clearest sun- 
light is necessary to bring out the details, and in 
some cases even the prominent points, of the 
painting. On sunless days, when only a dull, 
clouded light penetrates the apartment, how 
inany hapless tourists have wandered in despair 
through European galleries gazing upon univers- 

| duskiness, and striving in vain to trace even 
the outlines of many celebrated pictures! Rv- 
BENS delighted in these deep shadows, and some 
of his paintings have almost vanished into the ob- 
scurity of the background; but he also loved col- 
or, and knew how to use it better than most of 
lis school, and his pictures, as a rule, are better 
preserved than others of that period. 

His genius was very varied. He painted re- 
ligious pictures of Madonnas and saints for church- 
es and convents, often full of allegorical horrois, 

vhich were not less powerful for the fact that 
one could ims agine the strong-minded old artist 
smiling with grim humor as he painted them. 
For his royal patrons he painted portraits and 
ul classes of profane subjects. The “ Rape of 


the Sabines,” of the British Gallery, which has 
heen called “a perfect nosegay of color,’ and 

Sleeping Wood-Nymphs surprised by Satyrs,” 
in the Pinakothe k, are magnificent specimens of 
this class, As an animal painter he shows equal 


power, and Sir Josuvua ReyNnoips pronounced him 
to be the only artist of his time who could paint 
lions and horses. His landscapes are executed 
with the same freshness and vigor of conception 
as characterize all his other works. RvusBeEns 
was, without doubt, the most remarkable of the 
Flemish painters. His life formed an epoch in 


the history of that school of art, and when he 
died he left the rich inheritance of his experience 





to Vanpyrck, Tenters, and others who were his 
pupils, | 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue reports concerning the famine in Southern In- 
dia are truly heart-rending. No less than five hundred 
thousand deaths from starvation have already taken 
place, and this number is constantly increasing at such 
a fearful rate that it will probably reach millions. A 
journey over one of the roads is said to have resembled 
the path of a great battle in the number of its dead 
and dying. The districts over which the drought’pre- 
vails cover a tract of territory seven times as large as 
England, and nine-tenths of the inhabitants are wholly 
dependent upon their crops for subsistence, which are 
now entirely cut off. How to provide for these suf- 
fering people is a matter of grave and earnest delibera- 
tion in England. 





The first vessel bearing the Japanese flag which ever 
entered the port of London recently arrived in the 
Thames from Japan. The crew were mostly Japa- 
nese, and the captain reports that they behaved ad- 
mirably, and in any emergency were always ready to 
do their part. 


It has been decided to have the Permanent Exhibi- 
tion in Philadelphia open on Sunday. More than eleven 
thousand attended the first opening on that day, most 
of these from the working classes. A grand sacred 
concert was given in the Music Hall. Every thing was 
conducted in the most orderly manner ; no machinery 
was permitted to run, and no sales of merchandise 
were allowed. 








The City Library of New York, now emerging from 
its long-continued confusion, by the efforts of its pres- 
ent librarian, has a rich collection of French public 
documents and other works rarely seen in this country. 
These were obtained chiefly through the agency of 
Monsieur Alexandre Vattemare—a man who was orig- 
inally a conjurer and ventriloquist, but whose especial 
hobby was the international exchange of books and 
public documents. A large number of exchanges 
were effected through him some thirty or forty years 
ago. Among the rare volumes is a large folio dic- 
tionary of the Chinese language, with French and 
Latin translations, published at Paris by order of the 
First Napoleon in 1813. This was a gift from the city 
of Rouen to the city of New York. Another present 
from the city of Rouen is the Histoire de Art par les 
Monumens, in six volumes, printed at Paris by Didot 
in 1823, and illustrated with three hundred and twen- 
ty-five beautiful plates. Still another interesting and 
valuable work is a large volume filled with finely exe- 
cuted portraits of the French kings and queens and 
other illustrious persons, There are also in the libra- 
ry two fine pictures—one of Napoleon L, represented 
as rising from his tomb, the other representing Charles 
X. receiving guests in the Louvre. Both these were 
probably obtained through the agency of Monsieur 
Vattemare. 





It is said that Italy has declined to send her treasures 
of ancient art to the Paris Exhibition, ostensibly be- 
cause she fears they might be damaged in the journey 
there or back, but really because Italy is making prep- 
arations for a world’s fair of her own at Rome, and 
wisely means to keep her most characteristic posses- 
sions for display on that occasion. 





An illustration of heterophemy, with sad results, 
lately occurred in Cincinnati. A physician went to a 
drug store and asked for six grains of morphine, half 
of which he gave to his little boy. He had intended to 
ask for quininy, and it was only after the effects of the 
drug began to show themselves that he realized some- 
thing was wrong, and, examining the package for the 
first time, saw that it was marked morphine. Anti- 
dotes, though promptly given, were of no avail to pre- 
vent the death of the child. This fearful experience 
should teach every body to at least examine the labels 
on all medicines before administering them. 

Amherst College may be considered very fortunate 
in becoming the possessor of the valuable scientific 
collections of Professor Shepard, having recently pur- 
chased them for the sum of $40,000. These collections 
are said to be the largest ever formed by one individ- 
ual, and the best now possessed by any college or uni- 
versity in this country or Europe. 





The report of the Berlin Photographic Society shows 
the great progress of the art of photography. During 
the past year forty million cartes de visite were pro- 
duced in Germany, three th d photographers em- 
ployed, and about nine thousand pounds of nitrate of 
silver used. 








A new enemy threatens the cranberry crop on Cape 
Cod. It is a worm which eats the blossoms and the 
fruit. It is stated that more than three thousand bush- 
els are already destroyed. Paris green, which kills the 
insect, is too dangerous an article to be used, and va- 
rious experiments are being triéd. 





About ten thousand artificial eyes are sold annually 
in the United States, but this does not supply half the 
number who suffer this optical deficiency. It is said 
that in proportion to the population there are more 
one-eyed people in Paterson, New Jersey, than in any 
other place. Those who live in towns that have found- 
ries and factories, and whose air is impregnated with 
soot and smoke, are more liable to this defect. The 
color for eyes most in demand is what is known as 
“Trish blue”—a peculiarly light azure that predomi- 
nates in Ireland. The average cost of an eye is $10. 





Coffee is extensively adulterated. Sometimes this 
fact is known to purchasers, and sometimes they sup- 
pose they are buying 4 pure article—until they drink 
it. When sold in a ground state, the mixture usually 
contains a little coffee and a good deal of chiccory, 
and roasted pease, beans, rye, etc. Chiccory is very 
universally used. Many persons prefer a small pro- 
portion of it with coffee, but its comparative cheap- 
ness is a temptation to add an undue proportion of 
this substance. In European countries the law re- 
quires the amount used to be specified on each pack- 
age. A simple method for the detection of foreign 
substances in ground coffee consists in slightly stir- 
ring the suspected sample with cold water and observ- 
ing the color of the liquid and the gravity of the pow- 
der. Pure coffee will remain floating upon the surface 
of the water for some time, and fails to impart a per- 
ceptible color to it, whereas chiccory and beans (espe- 
cially the former) at once sink to the bottom and color 
the liquid decidedly. Other substances which also rise 
to the surface of the water can be easily distinguished 
from coffee by their appearance and taste. If,on open- 
ing the package, the contents are caked, or show a tend- 
ency to cake, the presence of chiccory is indicated. 








Tue name Cashmere Bouquet, as applied to 
Toilet Soaps and Perfumery, is registered and 
patented as a trade-mark by Coteare & Co., New 
York. Purchasers, however, need hardly to be 
warned against infringements ; the genuine arti- 
cle is so universally esteemed as to have made 
the names Cashmere Bouquet and Coteate & Co. 
nearly synonymous.—[ Com. ] 





Reuriaste help for weak and nervous sufferers, 
Chronic, painful, and prostrating diseases cured with- 
out medicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts the grand 
desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book and Journal, 
with particul mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER 
Gaxvanto Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.—[Com.] 





R. Hor & Co., manufacturers of yetting poemees 
and printing machinery of every description, — 
resses, letter copying presses, also cast-steel saws. 
ce, manufactory, and warerooms, 504 Grand Street, 
corner Sheriff. Reduced price-list and catalogue on 
application.—[{Com.] 





Berxett’s CoLocne is prepared from the pur- 
est and best materials, and is unrivaled in rich- 
ness and delicacy of perfume.—[ Com. ] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal ap) ce as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical pegenetioe. and has os “ 
freshing effect upon the mou' uth. Breath, ari 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and Tiquors, is omen 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It isloudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and aye profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 


Sold by Druggists every where. 








E. D, Bassford, Oooper Inst., N.Y. 
China, Glassware, Crocke Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, ilver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, Cooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture, Refrigera- 
—_. Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
es, and everything for the house and 
‘we le. Enclose 3c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save 50 per cent.—Goods carefull 
SORD. or shipped free.—E. D. BAS: 











Coorsr Inst., New York. 


GOSSAMER 
WATERPROOF GARMENTS 






her, ry grow soft and worthless. No 
should be geen es = our Rubber 


UBBER CLOTHING CO., 289 
JOHW HOLLANDS 


GOoiLD PENS 








Received the Centennial Medal from the J: on Awards, for 
* superior elasticity and general excellence.” If not sold by your 
ner, send ory tS We ach we 
19 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 





TO CONSUMPTIVES 
INVALIDS. 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA will promptly and radi- 
cally cure Consumption and absolutely prevent its de- 
velopment in all cases of Predisposition or threatened 
attack. For WEAK LUNGS, CHRONIC BRON- 
CHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS PROS- 
TRATION, DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, LOSS 
OF VIGOR and APPETITE, and all diseases arising 
from POVERTY OF THE BLOOD, WINCHES. 
TER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA IS A SPECIFIC, being unequaled as a 
VITALIZING TONIC, and BRAIN, NERVE, and 
BLOOD FOOD. 


Price $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


Sold by Druggista. 36 John St., New York. 





Sample, post paid 10 cts. 
List Price, $9.00 per Gross. 
J. B. COLT & CO. 
“dy Manufacturers of Notions, 
~ 297 


pate Ze 


Factory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Curster, Pa., opens Sept. 12th. Location healthful, 
grounds ample, Bu dings commodious. Thorough in- 
struction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, the CLASSICS, 
and ENGLISH. Careful supervision of Cadets. For 
circulars, apply to Cox. T . HYATT, President. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
PATENT SCRAP-BOOK. 


Pages ready gummed, 
paste or mucilage not 
needed. Prices from $1 
to $3 50 each, including 

tage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 


Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N.Y. 


S/d SHOT GUN 


cal genuine twist be ~ ay 


Rood snooker OR ~ 

fea Cutter, tor $ 15. 

Can om vent ¢o woe Pons = ¥-! privis examine Lo 
jpg, Mill , —oy A circular to P. POWELL 

R 7) Gun Dealers, Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 
TY, combined with great 

een 2 fit, tink’ ro URISTS’, OPERA, 
and general out door day and a double per- 
spective glasses; will show objects distinctly from 
two tosix miles. Spectacles of the greatest transpa- 


wer to strengthen and improve the sight 
without the a results of frequent changes. Catalogues 


y FEMIMONSE, OCULISTS, OP- 
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sent b inelening oteeee. 
TICIAN, 687 Broad 





EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lady 

who had suffered for years from Deafness and 

Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 

sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 

free . c x to a AT one similarly afflicted. Address 
LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


Manufacturer of 
Cc. STEHR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & C r Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


‘VANDERBURGH, H, WELLS, & a CO. W 

Borders, Cabinets, “‘Strong Slat” » R 
and a. Complete Newspaper outfits. 
18 Dutch Street, corner Fulton, New York. 


RINTING vVicorTomRm: 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
tare siecetet taal Catal ey Self-Inkers, #6 to 850. 
lamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfr's, West M. a 


Imitation Gold Watches 
Sie $10, 215. $20 and $25each. Chains 
»to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
0:D., y Express. Send stamp for 
Tuestontea Clseular COLLINS MeTaL WaTcu 
Factory, 335 B wendiwey, How Terk. Box 3696 
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IFLES, SI SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
sent C. ~ D., for examination, all charges paid. No 
risk. No humbug. Write for Catalogue. Address 

GREAT WESTE RN aU N WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


5 EXTRA | FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y 


$100. 00 pewase. This Movetacue or 
Heavy Brarp uced on 
smooth face by the use of DYKES BEARD ELIXIR, 
without injure, or will woth mgr p $100.00, — by mai 
in sealed package 3 packages on! nd ocgaaa 
A. L. Surra & Co., *Palating th., Bole | gents. 
OF We caution the public against i 








Munson's Phonographer. 


The Complete Phonographer, and Reporter's 
Guide ; an Inductive Exposition of Phonog- 
raphy, with its Application to all branches of 
Reporting, and Affording the Fullest Instruc- 
tion to those who have not the Assistance of 
an Oral Teacher ; also intended as a School- 
Book. By James E. Munson, Official Stenog- 
rapher, N. Y. Superior Court; Law and Gen- 
eral Verbatim Reporter since 1857; Author 
of the “ Dictionary of Practical Phonography,” 
&c., and Editor of “Munson’s Phonographic 
News.” Revised Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
$1 75. (Qs Introductory supplies for class 
use at special rates. 


Persons desiring to learn phonographic short-hand 
should by all means procure a copy of “The Com- 
plete Phonographer,” by James E. Munson. Mr. 
Munson is a practical short-hand reporter of great 
experience and skill, and in following his instruc- 
tions a learner is sure to go aright.—N. ¥. Sun. 

The best text-book on short-hand, and one of the 
best text-books on any subject that we have ever 
seen.—New Haven Palladium. 

A better book on the subject can not be found.— 
Boston Traveller. 

A clear and intelligent system of phonographic 
short-hand.—Saturday Review, London. 

To those seeking to acquaint themselves with this 
very useful art, we can recommend the above work, 
as furnishing not only the highest technical instrac- 
tion, but also as giving valuable suggestions as to the 
manner in which the knowledge may best be util- 
ized.—N. Y. Times, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, | BOYS. 


Selvin TON PR et 4 
= on . 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES Si: Inke 
ing, from $27 to hang 1 do the 
— of a $250 Press, Presses from 
$3 50. Stamp for ——. gi R- 
TIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. Ketablished 154 1847. 


95 Fancy Cards (no two alike),with name, 1 post 
paid. Nassau Carp Co., Naseau, N N et Box 


ERS or a luxuriant MOUSTACHE, ° can 

S 9 be grown on the smoothest face in 

a few weeks, by the use of “INCINO,” 
C7 Sam 


a NEW and wonderful discovery. le bottle for trial 
Sent Free. Send stamp for Fasten A my 
INCINO O0., 264 Main Cincinnati, Ohio. 























Breech-Loading Rifle, $7.50. 
Revolvers, 7-Shot, $3 00. English 
Double Bhot-Gun, xb 00. Send for Circular. 








RY l’Ameri af a arettes.—Mixture of Perique 
and Vanity it yet for summer smoking. 


ELEGANT CAR no two alike, with name, e, 10¢. 
postpaid. GEO. —— & CO., Nassau, se 





&c., with name on 


50 Fine Cards, Damask. k Repp, 
aN Clintonville, Conn. 


all, 18 cts,’ F.C. LYM 





TAMMERING INSTITUTE. DR. WHITE, 417 4th 
Ave.,N. ¥. No pay until cured. Send for circular. 
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ROG ER Ss’ 
STATUARY. 


$10 and Upward. 
THE MOCK TRIAL 
Price $20. 
Tilustrated Cata- 
logues may be had 
on application, or 
ss will be mailed, by en- 
closing 10 cents to 
JOUN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, 
Cor. 27th St., N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Fieurg, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 








Vol. X. 
SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 
_ Ne eeernee coos NOS 
BRETON COSTUME (Basque, Over-skirt and 
Walking Skirt). ......cccccsscocccccccccccces * 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... = 


GIRL’S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 
Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over-skirt, 





and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... “ 19 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 

and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt................ = 99 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 

Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt.............. “ 19 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 

Onl Ween BEE, c ccccccccsccccccesceces cs “nm 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 

skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt................ “a 
COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, 

and Long Fan-Trained Skirt... ............ “2 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 

Se Pe Re nc 008e0ses ceccseesece mc 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER.. eS “= 
We ln cces coccccnccccencsesses ele | 
SUMMER POLONAISE and Demi- Trained 

GE - saccnthningtekneed sins sabe ndnecesbondeons 29 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 86 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
829 Broadway, New York ey | 
New Orleans, La., Chicago, in, 
Or San Francisco, Cal. 





10 i} 95 a day sure made by Agents selling 
& our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 126 samples, 


worth $5, sent. eye 85c. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1530, 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pay Agents a salary of $75 00 
permonth and expenses, or allow a large 
commission to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 

Address L. 8. SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


WANTED Pepp NO" trom ewe fe howe. 
$85 a month. | siren 


Crry Grass & Lame Worse, Cincinnati, Obio. 


Harper's Magarine, Weekly, & Baar 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
Haneen’s Magazine, Hauren’s Weexey, and Harerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. . 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WreKt.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussontners at $4 00 each, in one reniittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 











Terues For Apvertistne tin Hanrer's WEEKLY AND 
Haxpen’s Bazar. 
See Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Digplay, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


% Bel, en ted t "I - 
Stare Gonds to dealers ae 
meut. mene B. GRANT 2.00, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home B8t., Cincinnati, O. 
$5 to $20 a day to Agents,with 
MONEY. Stencil and Key Ubeck Outtits. Fall par- 


ticulars free. 8S. M. Spencer, 112 Washington St., Boston. 


6 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and 3c. stamp. 
VV Samples, 6c. DOWD & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


$35 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 36 Best 

- selling articles in the world. One sample 

free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 
GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
nthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 


50 Fine Cards, Damask, Re p, &c., with name on, 


























WANTE Salesmen to sell to Merchants, $90 Sal- 
ary and expenses paid to acceptable mer, 
Mound City Manuthotuting Co., St’ Louie, Mo. 


LADIEs can make $5 a day in their own city or 











PATENTS.-Wx. H. Banoocx, Solicitor (late Examiner 





95 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
“J 10c., postpaid. N % 2 


J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y 








P 
13 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. | 


to any teacher or school-officer on application. 
ation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 








Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 


HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in 
TWO BOOKS. 





Introduction, Exchange. 


HARPER’S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, 45 cents. 37 cents. 
. SCHOOL ’ 94 «CS = * 





Harper's Geographies are the result of the best professional skill and expe- 
rience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. They 
have received the unqualified endorsement of the public press and of many 
prominent educators. - 





Distinctive Features of Harper's Geographies. 


I. The /anguage is uniformly clear and concise. 

Il. The definitions and statements are accurate and terse. 

III. The maps and iustrations represent the various countries as they 
are to-day. 

IV. The f/an of these books is philosophical, and is worked out in such 
a manner as to admirably fit them for use in the class-room. 

V. The guestions for map study and the review lessons are systematic and 
practical. 

VI. In their mechanical execution, including quality of paper, clearness of 
type, strength of binding, number and beauty of maps and illustrations, these 
books are unrivalled. 

VII. They are the result of the best professional skill and experience, and 
embody the true spirit of reform in geographical teaching. 

VIII. They are the cheapest Geographies yet published, being furnished at 
a lower price than any other geographies of the same number of pages. 

IX. In order to facilitate the study of /oca/ geography, the United States is 
divided into groups. A separate edition of the School Geography is prepared 
for each group, containing, in addition to the general work, the special geogra- 
phy of that group. This special geography includes a full-page county map of 
each State in the group, together with a description of the surface dvainage, 
climate, soil, minerals, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, railroads, canals, 
political organization, chief cities, educational facilities, and history of the State, 
and is furnished without additional cost. 





From G. 8. Avner, President of State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Harper's Geograpby is the best in plan and execution of any yet published. 


From Samur.t Suaw, Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wis. 


From the examination I have given to Harper's two Geographies, I have derived much satisfaction, in 
view of what an intelligent use of them in the school-room must do for both teacher and pupils. 1 trust the 


books may have that bearty reception, at an early day, to which their merits entitle them. 


From T.1. Dares, Chairman Board of Education, Waterbury, Conn. 
I have examined Harper's School Geography quite thoroughly, and consider it a very excellent work. 


From Greene Kenpriok, School Visitor, Waterbury, Conn. 

Harper’s School Geography is a mode) of neatness and accuracy. 

find so much that was valuable compressed within so small a space. 

schools are obliged to glean a little sense out of a great deal of nonsense in their text-books. 
had that fact in mind in compiling and carrying through the work in question. 


Too often the children in our public 
I am glad you 


From J. K. Buckiyn, Principal of Mystic Valley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn, 

No words of mine can add to or take from the reputation that Harper’s School Geography must have 
among educators. The execution of the work would do credit to any production, and the reduction which 
you have made in the price removes the only obstacle to its general use. All to whom I have shown the 
book are much pleased with it. 


From J. Macy, Principal of Preparatory Department, Towa College. 
We like Harper’s Geography very much. It embodies the most interesting and valuable information of 
any geography with which I am acquainted. 


From I. L. Stonr, Superintendent of Schools, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Harper’s School Geography is certainly a model of beauty and of excellence. I am especially pleased 
with the treatment of physical geography, illustrated as it is with perspicuous maps and engravings. These 
maps and engravings, indeed, can not be too highly praised. 

The general plan of the book is new, and in sympathy with the most modern ideas and methods. In 


mechanical execution it is well-nigh perfect. 
I consider the book a decided improvement upon the older ones of sintilar scope, and it can not fail to 


meet with general favor. 


From A. P. Beats, Principal of High School, Stamford, Conn, 
I am very much pleased with Harper's School Geography, especially the maps. They are so clear and 
complete that I consider them a great improvement upon any others that I have seen. 


From Rev. Henry E. Sawyer, Superintendent of Public Schools, Middletown, Conn. 
Harper's Introductory Geography is before me. The cover is a work of art, the binding seems fit for 
children’s use, and the pictures, maps, and text are very taking at first sight. I shall carefully examine it, 
and the chances are that we shall use it. 


From Manian A. Greene, Principal of Girls’ High School, New London, Conn, 
The Geography is all you claim it to be. I wish I had had it to nse as a text-book when I was preparing 
pupils for teachers. They would have done themselves and their teacher more credit than they are now 
able to do. 


From H. L. Garp, Principal of Public Schools, Central Village, Conn. 

I am much pleased with Harper's School Geography: First, Because it is not overloaded with unimportant 
details, difficult to learn and impossible to remember; Second, Because of its beautiful illustrations and 
secure binding; Third, Its maps are modernized, and it sifts thoroughly a mass of geographical information 
much of which has become obsolete. - 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
Correspondence regarding books for examin- 


HARPER & PROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


To me especially was it a pleasure to 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Kcclesice Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Pumiv Souarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological Seminary. 
N.Y. Three Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 


II. 

ANTHON’S EURIPIDES. An English Commentary 
on the Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Hera- 
clidae, Supplices, and Troades of Euripides, with the 
Scanning of each Play, from the latest and best Au- 
thorities. By Cuarces Anruon, LL.D. 18mo, Cloth, 
90 cents, Sent by mail - receipt of $1 05, 


ANTHON’S LIVI. Titi Livi ab urbe condita Libri L, 
IL, XXL,et XXII. With Notes by Cuartes An- 
THon, LL.D., and by Hueu Crate, M.A. 12mo, 
Sheep, $120. Sent by mail on receipt of $1 40. 

IV. 

PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Lornzor Mortey. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

Vv. 

THE MIOSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. Shakes- 
are’s Comedy of A Midsummer-Nighbt’s Dream. 
ited, with Notes, by Wirtsuasm J. Roure, A.M., 

formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. Sent by mail on receipt af 70 cents. 


VI. 

COOKING RECEIPTS FROM HARPER'S BAZAR. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 

VII. * 

CICERO’S TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS;; also, 
Treatises on the Nature of the Gods, and on the 
Commonwealth. Literally Translated, chiefly by C. 
D. Yonex. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. Uniform with Har- 
per’s New Classical Library. 

VIII. 

A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE, By Evcens 

Lawrence. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


IX. y 
A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By Evornsr 
Lawrence. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


X.. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By Groncr 
W. Cox, M.A., Author of “A General History of 


Greece.” 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 70 cents. x 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel George Wap Nicsous. Illustrated 


8vo, Cloth, Illaminated and Gilt, $4 00. 
XII. 

SEEMANN'S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the German of O.Semmann. Edited 
by G. H. Branont, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. With 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents. 

xii. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865.—1870-18T1. By Wioxuam Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. 8. Vole., and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at St. Petersburg. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

xIVv. 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
ION. By Avexanper Wincnet, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” ‘The Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

Xv. 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. By 

W. W Cares. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These Novela are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified. 





Winstowe. By Mrs.Lerru-Apams. 8vo, Paper, 25 cente. 
Percy and the Prophet. By WitarzCox.ins. 20 cents. 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casuzt Hory. 15 
cents, 


Mrs Arthur. 


Dieudonnée. By Grnatmine Burr. 20 cents. 


By Mas Ouipuanr. 40 cents. 


The Time of Roses. By Gxeatpue Boerr. 20 cents. 
The House on the Beach. By Groner Menevitu. 20 
cents, 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris, 25 cents. 
The Jilt. By Cnartes Reape. Illustrated. 20 cents. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Mrs. Maogvoip. 20 cents. 


Kilmeny. By Ww. Buack. Library Edition, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, 


Three Feathers. By Witttam Braox. Library Edi- 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A Danghter of Heth. By Witutam Brack. Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton.-- By Wituam 
Laox, Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The American Senator. By Anrnony Trottorg. 60 
cents, 


A Woman - Hater. 60 cents; 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 
Mar’s White Witch. By G. Doveras. 680 cents. 


By Caartes Reape. 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. Loverr Cameron. 
With Dlustrations. 40 cents, , 


Miss Nancy's Pilgrimage. By Viena W. Joun- 
son, 40 cents, 





a. ves & Beorane will oo either of the 
oe wor, mail, postage id, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of typed encupt where oth- 
erwise specified. 


a@~ Haerer’s Cararocue mailed free on receipt of 
Cents. i akeedaee: 





Nine 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Ye 


@kR On to, E. 
055 3877 ARTs Soeeses 





C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conu 





6 5 Mixed Car with name, 10c. and “stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. 











ifvany of our Readers have never seen a New York Policeman in charge of a lot of Gamins at a Fire, they have missed | 
one of the most Self-Important Displays it has ever been our lot to witness. 


The Automatic Window Support 


SASH BALANCE. 


Scientific Expedition 


AROUND 


THE WORLD. 


This expedition will sai! from New York in October, 
for two years of delightful travel. It has the warm 
approval of Professors New srry, Henry, Barry, Gray, 
&c.; of Presidents Russe.., Porter, ANGELL, ANDER- 
son, &c., and many other distinguished scientists. 
The first-class Steamship Ontario has been secured for 
the voyage. It willbe Commanded by U.S. Nav 
Officers. 400 students can be accommodated with 
state-roome. A faculty of eminent Professors will ac- 
company the expedition to give systematic instruction. 
Price $2500. For circulars, apply to Gen. DAN- 
IEL MACAULEY, St. Nicholas Hotel, New York Cit 
W. L. B. JENNEY, 107 Dearborn Street, Chicago, TIL: 
or, W. J. HERDMAN, Detroit, Mich. 


poet BILLIARD TABLES. 
Roa aa. | BILLIARD TABLES, 

: BALLS, CLOTH, CUES, 
And every thing relating to the 
game, at Lowest Prices. Sec- 
ond-hand Tables very low. II- 
lustrated Price-Lists sent free. 


H. W. COLLENDER, 
No. 738 ‘Broadway, 
Ne w , Ye ORK, 








Gas Fixtures, 


IN CRYSTAL, GILT, BRONZE, AND 
DECORATED PORCELAIN. 


GILT, BRONZE, and MARBLE 


CLOCKS. 


Ornamental Metal Work. 


Special Designs of Fixtures for Dwell- 
ings, Halls, Churches, &c¢., unsurpassed in 
taste and at low prices. 

Invitation is extended to all to examine our UN- 
EQUALLED STOCK. 


ah nN 7 7 ‘ 
MITCHELL, VANCE, & €0., 
836 & 838 Broadway, and 13th Street, 
near Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 
PECK & SNYDER’S 
' IMPROVED 
Catcher’s Mask 
Is now used by all prominent 
fy catchers throughout the coun- 
try. Samples sent by express 
on receipt of price, $3 00, 
Address 


| PECK & SNYDER, 
\ MANUFAOTURERS, 
124 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


PER CENT. SAVED BY USING 


HIGGINS’? German Laundry Soap. 









ry 





APANESE Paper Ware, manufac tured by JENNINGS 
Bros., received the Centennial award for L ightness, 
Durability, snd Cheapmesa. Puils, Basins, Pitchers, &c. be 
are a snecess, Trade supplied. 372 Pearl St., N.Y. City: 


H.W.JOHNS’ PATENT. 


SSBESTOS 


MAFERIALs. ** 
Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe and Boiler 
Coverings, Steam Packing, Sheathings 
Fire, Acid, and Water-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. rir 
for Samples, Illustrated Catalogues, Price-Lists, &c. 
87 MAIDEN, LANE, NEW YORK, 


%T, } TASTELESS MEDICINES. 


DICK’S For Sale by all Drugegists. 
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HOW 
To BE ONE OF US - 


DEAR PUBLIC. 


WITH THE 


THERMOMETER AT 7? 
WOULD YOU LIME 


PLEASE THINK OF THIS: s 





REFORE YOU ADD ONE 








moRrE TO AN ALREADY 






CAR 





OVERCROWDED 





OBLICE 
ALL OF US. 






AND 





THE CAR HORSES’ APPEAL. 





them in. 


Price $1 00 a 
Window. 


A discount to 
the trade. 





One is placed in each Sash channel; 
and holds it at any point you wish. 


They can not get out of order. 
As well to old as new windows. 


Ask your hardware dealer for them, or send a line yourself to 


THE HOUGUNIN MANUFACTURING CO, 


—_—————. 


ez The Best Thing Yet! 9 


a 


the Wheel assists the Sash going up, 


Prevent all rattling. Any one can put 


77 Cedar Street, New York. 


P 0. BOX 2601. 





KINGSFORD’S 


SWEGO CORN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, BLANC- 


MANGE, CAKE, &c. 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX and on each PACKAGE, 





While it will go into any pocket, it takes very little out of it.—Metuonist, N. Y. 





HARPER’S HALF-HOUR SERIES. 


1, THE TURKS IN EUROPE. By Epvwarp A. Frer- 
MAN. 15 cents. 


2,3. TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Cuar.izs 
and Mary Lams. Comedies, 25 cents. Tragedies, 
25 cents. ing 

4. THOMPSON HALL. By Anruony Tro.iore, 
lustrated. 20 cents. —__ 


5. WHEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. By Water 
Besant and James Rior. 2 cents, 


6. THE LIFE, TIMES AND CHARACTER OF OLI- 
VER CROMWELL. By the Right Hon. E. H. 
Knatousvut.-Huerssen, M.P. 20 cents. 


7-14. EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, a Series 
narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Crrtauton, M.A., 

late Fellow and Tator of Merton ‘College, Oxford : 


7. EARLY ENGLAND, up to the Norman Con- 
uest. By Freperiox York-Powreti. With 
our Maps. 2 cents. 


8. ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL POWER, from 
the Conquest to Magna Charta, 1066-1216. By 
Louise Creiguton. Witha Map. 25 cents. 

9. RISE OF THE PEOPLE, and Growth of Par- 
liament, from the Great Charter to the Accession 
of Henry VII., 1215-1485. By James Row ey, 
M. With Four Maps. 25 cents. 

10. THE TUDORS AND THE REFORMATION. 
1485-1603. By M. Creiauron, M.A, With Three 
Maps. 25 cents. 

11. THE STRUGGLE AGAINST ABSOLUTE 
MONARCHY. 1603-1688. By Berrua Meriton 
Corpery. With Two Maps. 25 cents. 

12. THE SETTLEMENT OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION, from 1688 to 1778. By James Row.ey, 
M.A. (In Preparation.) 

13. ENGLAND DURING THE AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN WARS, from 1778 to 1820. 
By O. W. Tanooox, M.A. (In Preparation.) 

14. MODERN ENGLAND, from 1820 to 1875. By 
Oscar Browntne, M.A, (In Preparation.) 


ll- 





15. UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. 
By W. W. Cares. 25 cents. 


16. A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE. By 
Eveenr Lawrenoe. 25 cents. 


17. A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By Ev- 
Gene LawRence. 25 cents. 


18. DIEUDONNEE. By Geratprne Burr. 20 cents. 


19. THE TIME OF ROSES. By Geraupine Burt. 
20 cents. 


20. THE JILT. By Cuartes Reape. Illustrated. 20 cts. 


21. THE MILL OF ST. HERBOT. By Katuanins S. 
Maoquoin. 20 cents, 


22. THE HOUSE ON THE BEACH. By Groner 
Merepitu. 20 cents. 


23. KATE CRONIN'S DOWRY. By Mrs. Casuer 
Hory. 15 cents. 


24. PETER THE GREAT. By Joun Lotunor Mort- 
LEY. 25 cents. 


25. PERCY AND THE PROPHET. By Wirxte Cot- 
Lins. 20 cents. 


26. COOKING RECEIPTS from Hurper’s Bazar. 2% 
cents. 


27. VIRGINIA. 


28. THE JEWS AND THEIR PERSECUTORS. By 
Evernt Lawrence. 20 cents. 


A Roman Sketch. 5 cents. 


29. THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE REV. AMOS 
BARTON. By Georce Exior. (Nearly Ready.) 


80. MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. 
(Nearly Reedy.) ite 


31. JANET’S REPENTANCE. 
(Nearly Ready.) 


By Georae Esor. 


By Groner Ector. 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


Oa Hanrer & Broruxns will send either of the above works by mail, postuge prepaid, to @ny part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYAD! JANOS, 
NEW nW APERIENT WATER. 


Specially recommended 
for richness in aperient 
salts, and its efficacy in 

Bilious attacks, preven- 

tion of Gout, Piles, &c., 

and as an ordinary aperi- 

ent, by LIEBIG, VIR- 

CHOW, SCANZONI, 

and SIR HENRY 

THOMPSON, and the 

entire medical profes- 

sion in England and 

Germany. 

Dr. J. MARION SIMS, New York. “Asa lax- 
ative, I prefer it to every other mineral water.” 

Dr. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. “Certain, 
but —_— and painless; superior to any other bit- 
ter water.” 

Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. “The 
most pleasant and efficient of all purgative waters.” 

Dr. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. “The 
most prompt | and most efficient; specially adapted 
for daily use. 

Dr. FORDYCE BARKER, New York. “Re- 
| quires less, is less disagreeable and unpleasant than 
any other.” 

Dr. LEWIS A. SAYRE, New York. 
ferred to any other laxative.” 

A WINEGLASSFUL A DOSE. 

Every genuine bottle bears the name of Tus Arot- 
Linakis Co. (limited), London. 

FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, 

AND DRUGGISTS._ 





** Pre- 





MARVIN SAFE & SCALE C0. 
265 BROADWAY. N.Y. 


Union ADAMS 
Shirts, Collars, Cuifs, Drawers 


Made to Order in a Superior Style. 


an an 

















~ FISHERMEN r 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


ce Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


XG her, 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
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RUSSIAN SOLDIERS—“ IMATE 


RUSSIAN SOLDIERS. 


NotwiTHsTANDING the admirable discipline that 
exists in the Russian army, there are occasions 
when, in the flush of victory, the spirit of plunder 
becomes too strong vo be successfully controlled. 
Since the crossing of the Danube the excitement 
of the Russian soldie:y has known no bounds, 
and frequently it expresses itself in a most un- 
warrantable appropriation of the enemy’s prop- 
erty. The two scenes o this page were sketched 
at Biela—a town lying to the southwest of Rus- 
tchuk, on the road to “V'irnova. After the occupa- 
tion of Biela by Geueral Arnotpr a detachment 








HARPER’S 


WEEKLY. 








of infantry was sent forward to garrison the forti- 
fications. Owing to some negligence in regard to 
placing patrols about the streets, the soldiers com- 
menced plundering, and after a short time they 
even ceased to distinguish between the deserted 
houses of the hated Turks and the dwellings of 
their beloved Bulgarian brethren, whom they had 
crossed the Danube to set free. 

At the time of the Russian entry into Biela 
there were residing in the town two, Englishmen 
—one a Mr. Forsrs, connected with the London 
Daily News, and the other an artist, Mr. ViLirers, 
the author of our sketches. Early in the morn- 


ing of July 7 the latter was awakened in the 




















VINA?” (IS THERE WINE?)—A RUSH AT A STORE IN BIELA. 


house where he was sleeping by the noise of the 
smashing of wood-work, and found that the sol- 
diers had broken open a liquor shop, and were 
pillaging right and left. Presently they chal- 
lenged the house he was in, but on his telling 
them that it was a Christian and not a Turkish 
dwelling, and, moreover, occupied by gentlemen 
accompanying the army, they retired. Shortly 
afterward, however, they broke into the cellars 
in search of wine, and in a few moments came a 
wild tumult about the door and a clamoring for 
admittance. Mr. VILLIERS opened the door, and 
found four seldiers maddened with rage and vit- 
riol; for, instead of wine, the soldiers had found 
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and imbibed some of that fiery liquid, which the 
proprietor of the house used for cleaning wool. 
The soldiers had at once concluded that the house 
was a Turkish dwelling, and that the “ devil's 
drink” had been purposely stored for their de- 
struction. Seizing upon Mr, Forsess’s servant, 
whom they took for the proprietor, they tried to 
force him to drink the liquid, but upon Mr. Vin. 
LiERS interfering, arrested the latter for a spy, 
and took him to their officer, who, recognizing 
his correspondent’s badge, at once set him free. 
The artist then, seeing the plundering continue, 
walked up to the camp on the heights and asked 
the colonel commanding to send down a guard—a 














RUSSIAN SOLDIERS CAUGHT PILLAGING. 
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whole 
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population of th 
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age considered desirable for soldiers, and accord- 
ingly an annual contingent of only about twenty- 
five per cent. of those attaining twenty-one years 
of age was yearly to be drawn, the remainder, 
who might escape conscription for the regular 
army, being organized into local militia, in which 
they were to remain until their thirty-sixth year. 

In January of 1874 a new law was passed, the 
one under which the Russian army is now form- 
ed, though, of course, the greater number of the 
troops at present serving were enlisted under 
the old regulations. According to the new law, 
the forces of Russia are divided into an active | 
army, a reserve, and a militia or general levy. | 
Finland alone of all the Russian provinces is ex- | 
empt from the operation of this law. Every year 
some 700,000 men attain the age of liability, and | 
consequently from one-fourth to one-fifth of the | 
number is required by the conseription. The re- 
mainder pass into the militia, where for the first 
four years they are embodied into distinct regi- 
ments, and are liable to augment the ranks of 
the standing army, and for the next sixteen years 
are to form part of the district militia force. 

In all countries an only son who is the support 
of aged parents is exempt from service; but in 
Russia, when the parents have attained the age 


of fifty-five, their only son is exempt, even though | 
they possess independent means of subsistence. 
Postponement of the time of entry into the army 
is also granted to those who are engaged in the 
study of professions, or in any occupation which 
is useful to the state. Clergy, medical students, 
chemists, veterinary surgeons, artists, school-mas- 
ters, officers of the mercantile marine, and others 
obtain either exemption or postponement ; while, 
in order to encourage education, the term of serv- | 
ice in the ranks is abridged to two years for the 
recruit possessing even the most elementary in- | 
struction, such as is given in the private schools. 
The ordinary recruit serves in the active army six 
years. He then passes into the reserve, where 
he serves for nine years or thereabouts, on per- 
manent furlough, allowed to pursue any calling 
or occupation, but liable to be called out twice 
during the entire period for six weeks’ drill each 
time. The army, however, as it now exists, con- 
tains only three contingents of men called up un- | 
der this new law. None of them have as yet. 
passed into the reserve. It is, therefore, com- | 
posed to a very great extent of such men as | 
were enlisted under the old rules; and the only 
reserves at the disposal of Russia are men on 
furlough, who, under the old system, served from 
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sight to thirteen years in the army with the colors. 
The numerous exceptions above named would 
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battery, where he : 
At the end of this 


alone be sufficient to protect all those of a su- | ment. If he happet 


| perior class or education from military service in 
| the ranks; but there are additional methods by 
which regimental service as a soldier is avoid- | ei 


ed. If able to pass an educational test, any Rus- 


| Sian may enlist as a volunteer, and, according to 


the degree af his education, his service is lim- 
ited to twenty-four, six, or three months. From 
these men are selected, after very short periods 
of service, non-commissioned officers; and those 
who do not remain in the army pass into the re- 
serve for nine years. There is also a system in 
existence very similar to that under which the 
German three-year volunteer enlists. Volun- 
teers generally have the privilege of choosing 
their own regiment, and are allowed to live apart 
from the men, maintaining themselves at their 
own cost. This, of course, enables men of supe- 
rior refinement to learn the training of a soldier 
without being subjected to the coarse and disa- 
greeable companionship which must necessarily 
be involved in life in a barrack-room or billets. 
The life led by a Russian soldier is in many 
respects a hard one. For the first six months he 
is attached to a training battalion, squadron, or 
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gala days, the second for regimental and town 
parades, the third for rough work, and the fourth, 
or oldest, for barrack wear. His one little ex- 
travagance is vodka; but it is evident that the 
profits of the regimental canteen can not be very 
great, when we remember that the whole pay 
amounts to only half a cent per day. As a gen- 
eral rule, the Russian soldier does not smoke, and 
is rarely seen drunk save on great occasions. This, 
however, may be due to his want of money. 
As regards the discipline of the troops, the 
scale of punishments in the Russian army would 
indicate that there is need for great severity. 
The disciplinary punishments that can be inflict- | 
ed on the non-commissioned officers and men are | 
as follows: reprimands; confinement to bar- | 
racks ; extra turns of fatigue and other duty; | 
confinement to the guard-room, where no spirits 
or tobacco are allowed, and singing and even 
conversation with comrades are forbidden ; soli- 
tary confinement on bread and water for a period 
limited to fourteen days, when for two days out 
of every three only bread, salt, and water are al- 
lowed, the ordinary ration being issued on the 
third day, and no candles being allowed after 
dark ; and lastly, solitary confinement in a dark 
cell, limited to eight days, Corporal punishment 
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| can only be inflicted on men already on the pun- 


ishment list, and may not exceed fifty lashes. 
Each rank, beginning with the corporal, has pow- 
er to award a certain amount of punishment. 
Thus a corporal may give twenty-four hours’ con- 
finement to barracks; a sergeant-major, forty- 
eight hours ; a subaltern, eight days ; a captain, 
two months; a battalion commander, three 
months. No one under the rank of a captain of 
a company can award corporal punishment. 


“BETWEEN HOPE AND FEAR.” 


Lavrenz Atma Tape, the painter of this strik- 
ing picture, was born at Dronryp, West Fries- 
land, Holland, January 8,1836. He was educated 
in the Gymnasium of Leeuwarden, where he de- 
voted much of his time to the study of Roman 
and Egyptian antiquities. In 1852 he entered 
the Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp, where he 
studied painting under Leys. Seven years ago 
he left Holland, and settled in London, where he 
has since devoted himself assiduously to his art. 
His pictures are deservedly popular. 

The picture of which we give an engraving 
shows a blooming damsel, with a very big bou- 
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lage lies at the eastern end of 
the Mellidooz Pass, and from the 
summit of a neighboring ridge a 
distinct view may be had of the 
great plain whereon lies the fort- 
ress of Kars. 

The arrangements for the 
forces at Sarikamouch were of 
the most primitive and uncom- 
fortable character. The troops 
bivouacked on the slopes on 
either side of the pass, in dense 
groves of fir-trees, at an eleva- 
tion of 8200 feet above sea-lev- 
el. Fire-wood there was in abun- 
dance, but the water supply was 
bad, and at a great distance, 
The means for supplying the 
latter article to the camp were 
inadequate and awkward in the 
extreme. In our engraving & 
mounted water - carrier, sitting 
erect and holding tight rein 
upon his steed, may have a cer 
tain air of picturesqueness, but 
to the thirsty men waiting for 
their scanty allowance to 
doled out, he is an object of ex 
ecration and disgust. Indeed, 
water scarcely seems to be re 
garded as a positive necessity of 
life among the Turks. A mili 
tary correspondent says: “The 
arrangements of a Turkish army 
in this are perhaps more dis- 
graceful than in any other re 
spect. There are no such things 
as water pickets, and the conse- 
quence is that men bathe, wash 
linen, and water horses where 
they please. Those acquainted 
with Oriental customs well know 
how fatal they are to all hopes 
of a pure supply of water, and 
no soldier will wonder that in an 
army where no attention is paid 
to this most essential point, dys 
entery and sickness should be 
rife.” 

The Kurds and Circassians, 
those lawless allies of the Turk, 
form a most important element 
of Morvktar Pasna’s army, and 
are an interesting study among 
warriors. They men with- 
out any organization, under no 
discipline, and obedient to no 
chief—troops who go and come 
as they please. Rarely receiving 
pay, they are dependent for sub 
sistence. on their own exertions, 
and the loud complaints of their 
conduct which are heard on all 
sides, and which have constantly 
been reported to the commander- 
in-chief, show that there is a 
thorough understanding between 
the Turkish government and its 
levies as to the method of draw- 
ing their rations. It was only 
the day after Zewin that the 
Circassians deliberately refused 
to follow the Russians unless 
Anmep Movktar Pasna gave 
them 60,000 piastres. Instead 
of treating these mutineers as 
any other general would have 
done, their demands were com- 
plied with. Again, after the 
battle of Khalian, Moussa Pasna 
declined to advance, his men 
had no tents; and finally hear- 
ing of a Cossack detachment in 
his front, fell back on Kupri Kui, 
Once more, a body of 11,000 Cir- 
cassians, on arrival at Erzerum, 
proceeded in a body to the pal- 
ace, and demanded revolvers in 
addition to their Winchester ri- 
fles, declaring that they would 
go no further until these were 
distributed. It is difficult to say 
which reflects more discredit on 
the army, the insolence of these 
men or the weakness of the 
leader who complied with their 
demands 

The Kurds proper of Turkish 
Kurdistan number something 
like a million of souls. While 
owning a nominal allegiance, 
first to the Saracen caliphs and 
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quet of roses and myrtle flowers, blushing and | afterward to the Turkish sultans, they have re- 


silent in the presence of her gray-haired father, | 


who, recumbent barefoot on his couch, holds a 
| silver goblet for his post-prandial potation : the 
| dessert of fresh figs is a most luscious piece of 

pictorial edibility. His helmet and shield hang 

in the corner, with two spears beside them, and 
persuade the eye that he has a good right to take 
| his ease in the decline of life. The maiden, we 
| may surmise, has received an offer of marriage, 
put into demonstrative floral language by her 
nosegay, and she is hesitating to formulate it by 
word of mouth to her father, good-humored and 
| paternally accessible though he looks. Both in 
| countenance and in action her expression is ex- 
| ceedingly true ; and the work, as a whole, keeps 
its place well in the long series of TapEma’s suc- 
| cesses in classical social life. 


IN A TURKISH CAMP. 
On the fourth page of our Supplement will be 
found a series of sketches suggested by the cu- 
| rious sights and scenes to be witnessed among 
the troops of Moverar (or Mukurar) Pasna dur- 
| ing the encampment at Sarikamouch. This vil- 


mained, until the late conquest of the Turks, 
as essentially independent as were their ances- 
tors. They are most zealous Mohammedans, 
fierce, turbulent, and truculent, robbing and 
plundering upon every opportunity, and valuing 
the life of a man little higher than that of a 
dog. An ancient writer says: “They have no 
sort of scruple about killing a man, but would 
not miss a prayer for the world, though they 
have been known to fight in a mosque. Many 
years ago there was a quarrel between two dis- 
tricts about a dog, in which seventy persons were 
killed on the spot, of whom thirty fell in a mosque 
after they had joined together in public worship 
They still fight at intervals about this same quar- 
rel, and no encounter takes place without the 
slaughter of some men.” 

In their family relations the Kurds are frank, 


| generous, hospitable, and attached not only to 


their children, like the Turks, but also to their 
wives. To the latter they accord an equality that 
is almost like that of Western nations. In per- 
sonal appearance, if we may credit the portrait 
in our illustration, the Kurds are not an attractive 
race. Their costumes, however, are picturesque 
in the extreme. They wear on great occasions 
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SKETCHES IN THE CAMP OF MOUKTAR PASHA. 
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a turban nearly three feet in diameter, shalwars | The Circassians of Mouxtar Pasua’s army are 


or trousers of enormous width, with loose 


broidered jackets, and shirt sleeves reaching, the 


cm } 
ground, Every garment is striped a dull red and | 
black, except the under-linen, andakerchief, bright | 
yellow in color, which is tied diagonally across 
the turban. 
by the haik or veil like the Turkish females, 
The hair is alowed to fall in loose tresses down 
the back, the forehead being adorned with rows 


of coin or beads. The reputation for beauty 


Their women are not embarrassed 


which they enjey is not entirely undeserved. 


| represented in our engraving by a single female 
| head, one of the degraded and unhappy class 


| tenderness for the females of their race, and re- 
| gard them almost in the same light as do the 


mestic relations, as an irregular soldier the Cir- 
cassian guerrilla has not an equal in any country. 
Like his time-honored enemy, the Cossack, his 
genius consists in his ability to provide for him- 
self at all times and under all circumstances. 
Sober and abstemious, inured to fatigue and pri- 
vation, when setting out upon an expedition he 
rarely burdens himself with any stock of provis- 
ions save a bag of millet and a leathern bottle 
filled with skou—a sort of sour milk prepared in 
some curious manner. Plunder procures him 
the rest. A sheltered nook in the cleft of a rock 


of women known as “camp-followers.” Unlike 
the Kurds, the Circassians have little respect or 


Turks, that is, as. articles of trade and barter, 
and only entitled to the position of slaves. In 
times of pecuniary pressure the Circassian will 
not hesitate to sell his wife to the highest bid- 
der. Yet in spite of his worthlessness in all do- 








answers him all the purposes of a bed, and his 
tchaouka (a mantle made of superior wool) serves 
him as a blanket. At the same time no inven- 
tion for covering the feet surpasses his sandals 
of untanned leather, which enable him to accom- 
plish long marches with the least possible incon- 
venience. He is also an experienced rider, and 
can usually handle his arms when on horseback 
in a manner to put the regular cavalry of Tur- 
key to shame. There are computed to be under 
the command of Movxrsr Pasna between four 
and five thousand Kurds and Circassians. 








